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KHRUSHCHEV AND THE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE WEST 


Editorial 


These days the attention of the world is riveted on the Kremlin 
and, in particular, on its most powerful tenant, Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
This is as it should be. After cutting his dictatorial teeth in Ukraine 
in the thirties, subjecting that oppressed nation to terror and blood- 
shed in a genocidal attempt to break its spirit, and after a lifetime 
spent at the knee of his mentor, Stalin, this typical product of the 
Soviet vicious political jungle now dictates the policy of Soviet Russia 
at will. Any Russian who castigates Stalin and proceeds to de- 
Stalinize Soviet Russia is beyond question a man who believes he has 
an unbreakable grip on the reins of Soviet power. Whether this tem- 
peramental, shrewd, crude, criticism-sensitive and egoistic individual 
is correct in his belief remains to be seen. 


KHRUSHCHEV THE INSTRUCTOR 


What is indisputable is that for millions in the West, Khrush- 
chev has proved to be most instructive. True, few knew of him when 
he was overlord of rebellious Ukraine; few in the West had even 
heard of Ukraine at the time, But this garrulous individual, upon 
becoming supreme dictator, readily let the whole free world in on 
Soviet intentions when he blurted out his promise to bury us. 


He has taught us that the meanings of words in the Soviet 
vocabulary are altogether different from ours, although the words are 
the same. After his meeting with Khrushchev in Vienna, a grim 
President Kennedy announced that “the facts of the matter are that 
the Soviets and ourselves give wholly different meanings to the same 
words: war, peace, democracy and popular will.” We learned that 
peace is a word to describe whatever condition would promote the 
Russians’ world revolution. “Aggression,” according to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, is whatever stands in their way. The normally at- 
tractive word, “negotiation,” is used as a weapon, for the only sub- 
jects to be negotiated are further concessions to the Communist ap- 
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petite. And an “agreement” is apparently a rest camp, where one 
pauses and refits for further advance.*) 

The world at large learned the Soviet definition of “peace,’’ when 
in 1956 at Khrushchev’s command Soviet tanks and troops “pacified” 
a Hungarian revolt. 

Edifying, too, has been pragmatic Khrushchev’s boisterous 
posturings before the under-developed nations as the man most op- 
posed to something they hate (Western colonialism). The fact is that 
between 1920 and 1960 Soviet Russia extended its control or exclusive 
political influence over 17 countries and eight regions, parts of other 
countries. The area of this expansion, in which China has been in 
turn a victim and a partner, is 7.6 million square miles, and the 
population irvolved is about 840 million. This burgeoning colonial- 
ism—which threatens to engulf the whole world—is to be compared 
with the concomitant rapid disappearance of Western colonialism. 
From 1945 to 1960 no less than 41 nations won their freedom from 
Western colonial control. Khrushchev’s blatant disregard of the facts 
as he poses as champion of the under-developed nations forcefully 
demonstrates Soviet cynical exploitation of ignorance, human prej- 
udice, passion and misery. 

A lesson is yet to be learned from Khrushchev’s notion that 
Americans are politically naive. One expert opinion is that this notion 
seems to be based on the belief that the most popular of American 
presidents—Roosevelt and Eisenhower—-sincerely favored a measure 
of peaceful accommodation to Soviet ambitions, and that only unruly 
subordinates, such as Truman and Nixon, undermined such a policy. 
Khrushchev left Camp David coining the term “Spirit of Camp 
David,” assured that Berlin was “abnormal” and that certain forms 
of Western accommodation—dismantling of some radio transmitters 
and downward adjustments of troop levels—might be admissible. 

It is yet too early to judge the Kennedy administration vis-a-vis 
Khrushchev and Company. Encouraging, however, is the firm tone 
and articulateness of President Kennedy’s position to date. Khrush- 
chev’s notion of American naivete may have in part been dispelled 
by President Kennedy’s words on the occasion of Dag Hammarskjold’s 
death: 

. .. there is no ignoring the fact that the tide of self-determination has 
not yet reached the Communist empire where a population far larger than that 
officially termed ‘dependent’ lives under governments installed by foreign troops 


instead of free institutions—under a system which knows only one party and no 
belief—which suppresses free debate, free elections, free newspapers, free books 


*) Cf. “Soviet Semantics,” by Roman Smal-Stocki, The Ukrainian Quarterly, 
pp. 71-77, Vol. V, No. 1, 1949. 
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and free trade unions—and which builds a wall to keep truth a stanger and its 
own citizens prisoners. Let us debate colonialism in full—and apply the principle 
of free choice and the practice of free plebiscite in every corner of the globe. 


We must learn that only by making colonialism an issue and 
thereby bringing the struggle home to the Kremlin can we dispel the 
contempt that Khrushchev entertains for America politically. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF NEGOTIATION 


Khrushchev, in short, has served to embody the nature of the 
Soviet regime at the same time he reveals its tactics. The alternation 
of “hard” and “soft” lines of Soviet policy as delineated by Khrush- 
chev shows the fruitlessness of negotiation. Our humanist desire to 
reach a modus vivendi pales beside the enormity of Soviet ambition, 
bitter hostility and the tireless Soviet efforts to sow disunity and con- 
fusion in the Western world. What is the meaning of negotiation and 
accommodation when the Russians lunge at Berlin, speak in Moscow 
of peace, send their ballet dancers to Washington and set off monster 
bombs in Novaya Zemlya? Significantly, it is due only to our stand 
on Berlin that this current “crisis,” fabricated in the machination 
chambers of the Kremlin, has suddenly gone soft. There is only one 
kind of communication possible with the dedicated Russians, and that 
is the language of action. There is only one force that we can profita- 
bly employ against the amorality of the Soviet rulers—and that force 
is the lure of freedom. 


What may prove to be Khrushchev’s greatest educational con- 
tribution to the West is our full and unqualified realization through 
his machinations that no accommodation to the Russians is possible. 
Once this is popularly grasped, the base will have been created for 
bold and effective action with the force of freedom. 


Today the political climate in America—to say nothing of that 
of a fearful Europe—is chiefly characterized by a feeling that nothing 
must be done to offend the sensibilities of the tenants of the Kremlin 
lest their atomic blackmail be carried out. We hear on all sides that 
the situation—regardless which specific one—must not be aggravated. 
On the surface this constitutes a kind of civilized aversion to the em- 
barrassingly loutish member of present international company. But 
it masks underneath a deep-seated reluctance to fight—even if it 
means, as it does in our case, to fight for our way of life. 


Thus even relatively innocuous measures have not been adopted. 
Suggestions for mounting an economic blockade of Soviet Russia, 
for cutting off all financial dealings between the East and West, for 
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severance of diplomatic relations—all such have been considered, 
only to be hastily and cravenly dropped. 


Our greatest weapon and possession—freedom—has been all but 
ignored. As columnist David Lawrence points out, Soviet Russia is 
an empire of 200,000,000 prisoners. Yet no high official in the West 
has yet dared to make a speech urging the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain to throw off their yoke. 


Yet our infallible teacher, Khrushchev himself, has disclosed 
how potent a weapon our freedom is. When the U.S. Congress passed 
the Captive Nations Week Resolution, which urged self-determina- 
tion for all enslaved peoples, including those behind the Iron Curtain, 
Khrushchev threw one of his tantrums, and since that time the U- 
krainians in America, who helped set up the resolution, have been a 
special target for vituperation at the hands of the mouthpiece Soviet 
press. 


For example, Petro Panch, noted poet in Ukraine, indignantly 
complained that “the Americans who invented ‘Captive Nations Week’ 
are like those proverbial thieves who yell ‘Catch the Thief’ while they 
themselves live off the exploited masses in many countries of the 
world.” 


There is one Western spokesman, however, who is impatient 
with Khrushchev’s mouthings and the West’s supine position. Prime 
Minister John G. Diefenbaker of Canada challenged liberation-prat- 
ing Khrushchev at the United Nations to look to his own colonial 
peoples. “There can be no double standard in international affairs,” 
the Prime Minister said. “I ask, then, the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. to give those nations under his domination 
the right of free elections.” Khrushchev’s telltale response in that 
august assembly was to take off his shoe and pound his desk with 
it. 

Recently (September 11, 1961) Prime Minister Diefenbaker pub- 
licly stated: 


I should like very much to have seen that declaration (the resolution of the 
24 Afro-Asian nations in Belgrade) include the U.S.S.R. There is a field in which 
we in the free world, in the United Nations, could place in proper perspective 
the arguments advanced by Khrushchev in this regard. I regard a stand such 
as this as one that would do much good, although I know there are others who 
say we must leave that alone. Unfortunately, because of our desire for peace, 
many of the things which ought to have been said have not been said. While 
we debate that stand in the interest of the maintenance of the peace, Khrushchev 
continues to push forward inch by inch and mile by mile over all the world.” 
(Italics ours — ED.) 
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It is indeed this area that contains our answer to the callous 
defiance and disregard of civilization shown by the Russians through- 
out their history, up to and including their giant nuclear explosions, 
which pollute the atmosphere with debris and strike calculated fear 
into all the living. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL BATTLEGROUND 


It is symbolic that the Russians, intending a belligerent act in 
Berlin in transgression of Allied rights, should have erected a wall 
sealing off East Berlin. The concrete result was that the steady stream 
of escapees into the West was cut off. (Symbolic, too, that we did 
not tear down this wall as soon as it had been put up). 


The human wasteland behind the wall and stretching far beyond 
is the true battleground. Five years after the Hungarian revolution, 
the hatred of the Russians and of communism there has not abated. 
Unrest seethes in Rumania, stricken also economically. Albania with 
the recent Khrushchev condemnation has broken off all its ties with 
Soviet Russia. In Poland the church-state problem persists, highlight- 
ed recently by a serious riot over the closing of a Catholic seminary. 
Force is still applied in the Baltic states, in Byelorussia, in Ukraine. 
Slave labor survives under new names: “correctional centers,” “edu- 
cational colonies,” “institutions of reorientation.” At the same time, 
week-end and short-term forced labor, disguised as “volunteer work,” 
has greatly increased. All the instrumentalities of colonial power— 
the army, the police force, the party cadres, the bureaucratic staffs— 
continue to crush every movement toward freedom and independence 
simply because the will to freedom remains deathless. 


If there is any doubt that this is true, let Nikita himself banish 
it. As recently as 1956, Khrushchev described the mass deportations 
of whole nations in the U.S.S.R. after the war and added: “The U- 
krainians avoided meeting this fate only because there were too 
many of them .. .”’ There are still too many, as reports of unabated 
unrest in Ukraine continue to filter through the Iron Curtain. (Typical 
is the recent defection of Nicholas Sereda, young Ukrainian scientist, 
who reported there was an anti-Soviet underground in Ukraine). 


The Soviet empire is a police empire which milks the economies 
of the enslaved nations for the purposes of the Russian economy. 
Like any empire that rules by terror, it is highly vulnerable. In this 
view it is no exaggeration to say that at least the non-Russians—fully 
100 million—are the potential allies of the West in any cold or hot 
war. 
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COMMUNIST CRISIS 

The present international situation cries out for our seizure of 
the initiative on a number of counts. 

For one, there is the Berlin crisis and the problem of Germany. 
Although Khrushchev has lifted the year-end deadline for a “solu- 
tion,” Germany still remains a menacing problem. The Kremlin’s 
long-range strategy here is the crushing of any German hopes for re- 
unification. The result might well be the destruction of German con- 
fidence in the West and a clamor for a bilateral settlement between 
West Germany and Moscow. The disintegration of NATO and a Com- 
munist take-over of the rest of Europe would then become not un- 
likely eventualities. The Kremlin can thus be depended on to recreate 
Berlin crises. 

For another, a development favorable for the West at this time 
is the rift between Khrushchev and Mao of Red China. It apparently 
stems from 67-year-old Khrushchev’s ambition to go down in history 
as the great Communist leader who built a utopia in the U.S.S.R. and 
who achieved a substantial advance, if not victory, of Communism 
outside the Iron Curtain. With Red China in economic distress after 
three successive bad harvests, Khrushchev decided to assert his 
supremacy in the Sino-Soviet world at the 22nd Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union by accusing the communist leaders 
of Albania, ideological ally of China in opposing Soviet foreign policy 
as too soft toward the West, of Stalinist deviation. This rebuke 
elicited open resentment on the part of Premier Chou, head of the 
Chinese Communist delegation to the Congress, who declined to ac- 
cept the banishment of his Balkan ally from the communist bloc. 
Although it is too early to predict the ramifications of this develop- 
ing rift between Soviet Russia and Red China, the outwardly mono- 
lithic character of the bloc has cracked for all to see. Also, Khrush- 
chev’s attempt to re-establish a Stalin-like dictatorship has been re- 
buffed. To be added to Khrushchev’s liabilities are the complete 
absence of any Khrushchevian self-criticism; his failures in the virgin 
lands, in the Congo, in the effort to raise meat production; the eco- 
nomic strain of the Soviet military build-up (no new capital invest- 
ment projects will be started for at least a year); and the damage 
done to the Soviet Union’s fabricated image as the “chief fighter for 
peace” owing to the continued Soviet nuclear testing. 

The pinnacle of the Soviet hierarchy is a precarious perch at best. 
It is now trembling for Khrushchev, and he may be expected to try 
more “soft” maneuvers in order to improve the atmosphere both 
domestically and abroad. Yet instead of yielding to his blandishments, 
this is precisely the time to increase his woes. 

















Khrushchev and the Opportunity for the West 
NEEDED: A TRUTH CAMPAIGN 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker has blazed the trail. What is ur- 
gently needed is a skillfully mounted and implemented campaign of 
truth to enlighten the peoples of the world about Moscow’s imperial- 
ism and the conditions in the Soviet colonies behind the Iron Curtain. 


Here in the United States a Congressional Committee on the 
Captive Nations for their intensive study would properly initiate such 
a campaign and provide the basis for constructive political action. 

The proclamation of a new “Declaration of Independence,” ap- 
plicable to all nations of the world, would demonstrate our support 
of the enslaved nations, encourage them in their struggle for free- 
dom, and explode current myths on Soviet unity, national economy 
and military might. 

Such bold steps based on truth, fact and ideas would go far to 
overwhelm and defeat Moscow’s worldwide propaganda and posturing 
as the champion of the colonial peoples; and it would tend to turn 
the energies of Khrushchev and Company inward to cope with re- 
vitalized centrifugal forces for freedom. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE IN UKRAINE 
By ENRIQUE MARTINEZ Copo 


EDITOR’s NOTE: Recent events in Cuba and in Laos a few months ago, 
and the threatening situation in South Vietnam and Berlin have revived 
the study of guerrilla warfare by the U.S. Government. President Kennedy 
appointed General Maxwell Taylor as his chief military adviser to revise 
and re-examine the theory and practice of guerrilla warfare. 

The following article, written by Enrique Martinez Codé, appeared in 
the November 1960 issue of Military Review, official publication of the 
U.S. Army and the U.S. Army Command and General Staff College, in 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and deals with the guerrilla warfare of the 
Ukrainian patriots against the Nazis and the Bolsheviks during World 
War II. In 1919 Lenin shouted: “We must dread these guerrillas in Ukraine; 
we must dread them like fire or they will leap to our destruction.” 
Khrushchev, too, had to use entire divisions against the indestructible 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army which waged an anti-Soviet struggle until the 
late 1950’s. The Ukrainian liberation movement behind the Iron Curtain 
is by no means dead, nor are the Ukrainian freedom fighters all deported 
or executed. In the event of a major war, the Ukrainian liberation move- 
ment could prove to be a deadly weapon against the Russian communist 
empire. 

The Editors are grateful to Col. Kenneth E. Lay, Editor-in-Chief of 
Military Review, for granting his permission to reprint Mr. Codo’s article 
in The Ukrainian Quarterly. 


The perversion of historical fact to accomplish Soviet propaganda 
ends is no more evident than in studies concerning guerrilla opera- 
tions behind the German lines in 1941-44. The Soviets would have us 
believe that all guerrillas, and particularly those operating in Ukraine, 
were Communist and that they fought under Soviet control against 
the Germans. Many Western writers, relying on the accuracy of 
abundant Soviet information sources, innocently have cultivated the 
literary fields in which the Soviet propagandists have planted the 
seeds of distortion, misplaced emphasis, and half-truth. Of such in- 
gredients the military reputation of “General” Khrushchev is made. 

It is true that Red guerrillas were active in Ukraine. But they 
were mostly remnants of the regular forces which the Germans scat- 
tered during the first few months of the war or they were special 
troops parachuted behind the German lines. Their actions were of 
little consequence in the years 1941-44. 

The Ukrainian people never backed the Soviet guerrillas. They 
were not only anti-Communist but also anti-Russian by tradition. The 
Ukrainians fought both the German Army of occupation and the 
Soviet guerrillas who attempted to operate in their country. 
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This was a natural consequence of the country’s history. Ukraine 
had declared its independence from Russia in 1917 and in 1920 was 
subjugated by the Red Army. Since then, various secret Ukrainian 
anti-Communist movements have operated with the objective of 
liberating their country from Soviet rule. 

Thus, because of a well-defined patriotic and political feeling, it 
was not astonishing that the Ukrainian people welcomed the German 
troops as liberators when they invaded Russia on June 22, 1941. Nor 
was it a strange circumstance that the deepest German penetration 
and the largest encirclements took place on Ukrainian territory. 

Soldiers of Ukrainian nationality in the Soviet units defending 
the Ukrainian front deserted in large numbers at the sight of the 
approaching German Armies. They had no desire to fight in defense 
of the regime imposed on them. Entire units, headed by their com- 
manding officers, surrendered without firing a single shot. In the great 
Battle of Kiev alone, fought in September 1941, more than 675,000 
men, a large proportion of which were Ukrainians, surrendered to the 
Germans. 

After the Battle of Kiev, the Germans found Marshal Kryvonos, 
Commander of the Military Region of Kiev, and 17 officers of his 
general staff dead. Ukrainian sources believe they were shot by the 
NKVD (Soviet Secret Police) on the suspicion that they were 
Ukrainian Nationalists ready to surrender the entire army group to 
the Germans. 


NIGHTINGALE BATTALION 


The German High Command (OKH), aware of the nationalistic 
feelings among the Ukrainian people, created a special unit called the 
Nightingale Battalion manned by Ukrainian Nationalists. The Ger- 
man political administration, however, always in disagreement with 
the German Army authorities, bungled this mutual understanding 
which would have gained for Hitler the collaboration of a country of 
40 million inhabitants and, more important, the security of his rear 
area. 

General Heinz Guderian confirms in his Memoirs the favorable 
reception tendered the Germans by the Ukrainians and the subsequent 
deterioration of the good relations between the two, when he says: 

It is a pity that the friendly attitude of the Ukrainian people 
toward the Germans lasted only under the benevolent military ad- 
ministration. The so-called ‘Reich Commissars’ did a good job in de- 
stroying in a short time the friendly attitude of the Ukrainians 
toward the Germans, and prepared the ground for the rebel or par- 
tisan struggle. 
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UKRAINIAN ZONES UNDER 
THE CONTROL OF THE 
GUERRILLA ARMY IN 1944 





Figure 1. 


On June 30, 1941, scarcely one week after the invasion started, 
the Ukrainian people liberated the city of Lviv and announced over 
the radio the restoration of their national independence. This sur- 
prised the German politicians who ordered that the members of the 
recently formed Ukrainian national government be arrested and con- 
fined in various concentration camps. 

This action served as a warning that the German “liberators” 
were not going to recognize their independence—they were merely 
new oppressors. 

Thus, in 1941 the first anti-German guerrilla bands were formed 
and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists came into being. 
Finally, on October 14, 1942, the small detachments of guerrilla fight- 
ers were organized under one single command, taking the name of 
Ukrainska Povstancha Armia (UPA), Ukrainian Guerrilla Army. 

The Ukrainian resistance movement had the following missions: 

1. To organize politically and militarily the mass of the Ukrain- 
ian population, and reorient it to oppose the new invader. 

2. To organize a network of revolutionary forces in Ukraine and 
instruct them in anti-German sabotage (disobedience to German 
orders and instruction in self-defense against the Gestapo). 
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3. To organize campaigns against the forced employment of 
laborers in German agriculture and industry. 

4. To organize activities to prevent grain exports to Germany and 
to instruct the people on how to hide provisions, clothing, and other 
goods from the German requisitioning patrols. 

5. To organize an information and propaganda campaign to ex- 
pose the true purposes of the Nazis and Bolsheviks in Ukraine. 

6. To organize schools to teach clandestine resistance procedures 
to political and military leaders. 

7. To collect arms, ammunition, and other military equipment to 
be used by the future Ukrainian armed forces. 

8. To clear the Ukrainian territory of Bolshevik secret agents, 
who under various guises were able to join the German agencies, in- 
cluding the Gestapo, to help the Germans destroy the Ukrainian re- 
sistance. 

Reinforced by the transfer of members from the police forces of 
the principal Ukrainian cities and other sources, the UPA promptly 
acquired an unexpected capability for combat action. Numerous con- 
tingents of Ukrainian troops which had deserted the Red Army join- 
ed the UPA, as well as contingents from other traditionally anti- 
Communist nationalities, such as Georgians, Tatars, Azerbaijani, and 
Turks. 

The German reaction was not slow in appearing. In the spring 
of 1943 bloody battles were fought in the vicinities of Sarny, Stolyn, 
and Volodymyr, in all of which the UPA succeeded in disrupting 
the German support organizations. Violent guerrilla attacks followed 
against the concentration camps of Kremenets, Dubno, Kovel, Lutsk, 
and Kyvertsi, which resulted in the liberation of political prisoners 
who promptly joined and strengthened the guerrilla ranks. 

By the summer of 1943 the anti-German campaign was in full 
swing. The Germans controlled only the large cities and large military 
installations. Even strongly guarded German movements were re- 
stricted to daytime and were always vulnerable to sabotage and 
direct attack from guerrillas. 

The Ukrainian people accepted the UPA government and sup- 
ported it actively and voluntarily with money and goods. 


NOTABLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In May the Ukrainian guerrillas ambushed and killed the Ger- 
man SA Commander Victor Lutze and his escort, an incident which 
the German press played down referring to it as a “traffic accident.” 
During 1943 the Ukrainian guerrillas fought successfully in a series 
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of pitched battles. At Volhynia in July 1943 an attack of a mixed Ger- 
man-Hungarian division was repelled successfully by guerrillas. In 
May 1944 a German division was forced to retreat after a battle in 
the Chorny Lis (Black Forest) region of the Stanislaviv province. In 
July 1944 the guerrillas repelled the attack of two German divisions 
against UPA positions at Lopata Hill. A 10-day fight, from July 6 to 
16, between Skole and Bolekhiv, climaxed this series of battles and 
resulted in heavy losses for the attacking German-Hungarian division. 

From this moment on, in view of the crumbling German front in 
Russia, the Germans changed their political tactics and sought to 
coordinate anti-Soviet actions with the UPA. However, the UPA 
rejected such negotiations. It should be noted that during this period 
(1941-44) there was little activity of Red guerrillas in Ukraine, 
because the German forces, as well as the UPA, had forced them out 
of the country. 

The most serious Red guerrilla attempt to penetrate the Ukrain- 
ian region was made under the leadership of the Soviet General Kov- 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UKRAINIAN GUERRILLA ARMY—1944 
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pak. The force came from White Ruthenia after crossing the Pripet 
River and headed toward Galicia with the intention of reaching the 
Carpathian Mountains. But the village militia and the regular units 
of the UPA pursued and harassed them to the point of almost com- 
plete annihilation. Only 700 men succeeded in escaping from the UPA 
attacks. They returned to the Soviet lines exhausted and unable to 
gain sympathizers among the Ukrainian people. 


UPA ORGANIZATION IN 1944 


By the end of the German occupation it is estimated that the 
UPA had about 200,000 armed guerrillas organized in units assigned 
to four territorial operational regions and to a series of independent 
operational groups. (See Figure 2) 

These regions were: 

| The Northern Region, comprising the province of Polisia and 
the northern part of the Volhynia province. 

{| The Southern Region, formed by the northern part of Bukovina 
and the provinces of Kamenets Podilsky and Vynnytsia. 

| The Eastern Region, formed by the northern forest sectors of 
Kiev and Zhytomyr. 

{| The Western Region, the best organized of all, comprising the 
provinces of Galicia and Carpatho-Ukraine (sectors of Lviv, Ternopil, 
Stanislaviv, Chernivtsi, Drohobych, Peremyshl, Lemkivshchyna, and 
Kholm). 

The independent operational groups carried on their activities 
with success in the Donets River Basin, in Dniepropetrovsk, Kharkiv, 
Kryvy Rih, Odessa, Kremenchuh, the city of Kiev and Uman, and 
other Ukrainian cities and in the Crimean Peninsula. 

Each region was subdivided into military districts, each consist- 
ing of a determined number of guerrillas formed in companies, bat- 
talions, and regiments. 

The tactical operational unit was the company. Only in special 
situations would three or four companies unite to form a battalion, 
or two or three battalions to form a regiment. Battalions and reg- 
iments were formed only on personal orders from the commander of 
the military district who would generally assume command of the 
larger unit thus formed. The most able and competent commanders 
were assigned as battalion commanders. 

Only in exceptional defensive situations were the battalions al- 
lowed to join on their own accord if it was not possible to obtain 
orders or the consent of the district commander. This was rare be- 
cause the command posts of the military districts were mobile and 
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were continuously supervising the situation where danger was the 
greatest. 

The company organization (Figure 3) was not rigid, but gen- 
erally followed one of these two types: 

1. The light type company consisting of 168 men armed with 
rifles, light machine guns, submachine guns, hand grenades, and dem- 
olition materials. Its principal mission was to effect hit-and-run 
raids. When an engagement against tanks was anticipated, the com- 
panies were reinforced with anti-tank rifle (panzerbusche 43, 88-mm 
bazooka) teams and anti-tank bazooka teams. 

The company was organized in the triangular system (three 
platoons of three squads each) but the strength of the squads was 
flexible. The rifle platoons were equipped with 50-mm light mortars. 

2. The heavy type company consisted of about 186 men, its or- 
ganization also following the triangular concept. The armament was 
similar to the light company, but it was reinforced by a three-piece 
heavy machine gun platoon, and a three-piece 82-mortar platoon. The 
missions of these companies were the attack of important areas, the 
defense of certain objectives, and open battle against enemy forces. 

Mounted guerrillas fought in the Northern Region. They formed 
special heavy squadrons sometimes equipped with light artillery. 

Artillery was used only on rare occasions and then almost never 
organically, for the cannon constituted a great hazard for the guer- 
rilla fighter. It is a heavy crew-served weapon whose characteristics 
of employment, even for the light mountain type, are not readily 
adaptable to guerrilla warfare. The gun fixes the guerrilla fighter 
activities, minimizes their mobility and speed, and, unless it is of 
the mountain type, ties the fighters to the roads, giving the enemy a 
chance for pursuit. 

The guerrilla fighter, tied to this crew-served weapon, cannot 
keep close tab on the situation and is not aware of danger until it 
is too late to avoid defeat. This happened to the Communist guerrillas 
under General Kovpak in their fight against the UPA forces. Guer- 
rillas preferred mortars and made good use of so-called “potential 
artillery.” Groups of infantry-artillery would seize the enemy guns 
and use them against their former owners in the same engagement. 
The captured guns that were retained were used only in the defense 
of strong points and to train the potential artillerymen in the use of 
the weapon. 

It is evident that had recoilless rifles been available at that time 
they would have been the “artillery of the guerrillas.” The UPA forces 
considered light automatic weapons best suited to guerrilla tactics. 
The most popular among these was the submachine gun due to its 
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easy handling and firepower which made it the most powerful shock 
element in ambush and close combat. The standard hand grenade of 
the German and Soviet Armies, as well as those manufactured by the 
guerrillas themselves, were also favorite weapons. The efficient Ger- 
man panzerfaust and the panzerbusche 43 were used, as well as a 
variety of anti-tank mines. 


The source of armament for these forces was the German and 
Soviet arsenals seized in raids and major engagements. The seizure of 
weapons and ammunition was a permanent objective of the Ukrainian 
guerrillas, inasmuch as they had no outside help whatsoever and de- 
pended entirely on their own resources. Thus, during the German oc- 
cupation period (1941-44) the German weapons and those of their 
allies were widely used by the UPA. During the Soviet occupation 
period, starting in mid-1944, they used Russian weapons almost 
exclusively. 


In addition to the units already described, which might be called 
“regular” within the irregularity of guerrilla organizations, self- 
defense detachments or village militia existed for the protection of 
small towns and villages. They were particularly effective at night 
against German and Soviet foraging parties and raids. This tech- 
nique, which arose spontaneously in Ukraine, also had been practiced 
in China during the Japanese occupation, and later appeared in Indo- 
china in the war between the French and the Vietnamese. Thus, the 
“regular” UPA troops were something like the Indochinese Chulic, 
while the Ukrainian village militia was similar to the Dan-Quan of 
Vietnam. 
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The Commander in Chief of the UPA was assisted by a general 
staff with an operations section, intelligence section, organization 
and personnel section, logistics section, military instruction section, 
and political instruction section. (See Figure 2.) 

The operations section planned tactical operations; coordinating 
them by means of general instructions or concrete orders; planned 
and directed the politically and strategically important raids; evalu- 
ated the general situation; and prepared military maps and sketches. 
Officers of this section were attached to each regional command so 
they could develop the plans of action on the ground, and, at the same 
time, direct local large-scale operations. When the mission required 
the commitment of personnel of other regional commands, the or- 
ganization and direction of the forces was a responsibility of the gen- 
eral staff. 

The intelligence section had over-all direction of the intelligence 
and counter-intelligence effort. The collection of information was of 
primary importance for the movement of the guerrillas. The guer- 
rillas had the backing of the civilian population in these operations. 
The intelligence system was so effective that as soon as the German 
troops and Soviet guerrillas started any operation, the UPA General 
Staff knew of their course of action and their strength. The coopera- 
tion of the civilian population is conditio sine qua non for guerrilla 
operations. 

The organization and personnel section was in charge of prepar- 

ing the tables of organization, of personnel replacement; of operating 
a roster of guerrilla fighters, and of the mobilization of military re- 
gions. 
The logistics section had the difficult and important task of sup- 
plying food, ammunition, and clothing. Its mission included also the 
repair and maintenance of all materiel. In these tasks the coopera- 
tion of the people was essential. This section also was in charge of 
the establishment of large subterranean supply storage bunkers, four 
to 10 meters underground, facilitating the problem of supply during 
the winter. 

In combat the UPA guerrillas wore military uniforms and their 
leaders wore distinctive insignia, such as the Ukrainian trident. In 
other words, they conformed to the laws and rules of land warfare 
and normally would have been considered regular troops—a fact 
ignored most of the time by both the Soviets and Germans. 

The military instruction section was in charge of writing di- 
rectives and manuals for the cadre schools and for the military in- 
struction therein. The problem of organizing competent cadre (officers 
and non-commissioned officers) was critical due to the growth of the 
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UPA and the consequent growing need for better and larger cadres. 
The section was in charge of two officers’ schools which operated in 
the Northern and Western Regions. There were non-commissioned 
officer schools in every military district. The military instructors for 
these schools were Ukrainian military men who had pursued their 
military careers in the armies of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
and Russia; from the cadres organized in Germany before the war 
(cadres from the Nightingale Battalion) ; and the old leaders of the 
Ukrainian National Army of 1917-22. 

In addition to the actual military instruction, the section was in 
churge of editing the directives, manuals, and tactical regulations of 
the UPA. Among these works there is one deserving special mention: 
The Practical Manual of Guerrilla Warfare, a 364-page volume of 
tactical concepts for these forces. 

The political instruction section (psychological action) had one 
of the most important missions. Because the UPA depended strictly 
on voluntary enlistments, it had to win the good will of its people 
as well as that of the people of foreign countries. Thus, it was neces- 
sary to have a psychological warfare apparatus to raise the morale 
and political standards of its men and make the UPA a strong 
political force. To accomplish this, two official tracts were published 
and circulated among guerrillas and civilians alike: Povstanets 
(The Guerrilla Fighter) and the excellent review Do Zbroi (To 
Arms). These supplemented the clandestine press of the Ukrainian 
movement for national liberation which published more than 20 titles. 
They also operated several clandestine radio stations which broad- 
cast Ukrainian propaganda and anti-German and anti-Soviet counter- 
propaganda to the Ukrainian people and the peoples of subjugated 
neighboring countries. This section also was in charge of liaison 
with other Ukrainian political organizations, particularly with the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists. 

An underground communication and liaison service—which used 
the most varied communication means imaginable, ranging from 
technical equipment to foot messengers—was operated by the gen- 
eral staff in addition to the aforementioned activities. 

During the German occupation the organization of a central 
technical liaison team was started but was not completed until the 
beginning of the Soviet occupation in 1944. Time needed to train 
specialists and to assemble equipment, which was obtained mainly 
from the enemy or built locally, prolonged the organization. 

In those areas not occupied by the enemy (during the German 
occupation), Ukrainian forces communicated over existing conven- 
tional telephone and telegraph lines by codes or prearranged mes- 
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sages. They sent messags in the clear only to give orders calling for 
immediate action. The messenger service, whether on foot, mounted, 
or motorized, was organized in such a way as to ensure delivery of 
messages to the UPA headquarters within 24 hours and to the re- 
gional commands within 12 hours. A permanent system of relay 
couriers was operated regularly for this purpose. 

The combat units (companies, battalions) in the field used the 
conventional communications means employed by regular armies— 
low-power radios (walkie-talkies), and visual signals (semaphores, 
flags, and panels). 

The UPA Headquarters had under its direct command a head- 
quarters security force (generally a reinforced company), a medical 
service, and a counterespionage service. 

The medical service (Ukrainian Red Cross) labored under critical 
conditions due to its precarious means of evacuation and the lack of 
security in the rear area which forced the field hospitals as well as 
the recuperation centers to operate entirely clandestinely. Further- 
more, the medical supply was sporadic and dependent upon captured 
enemy materiel or contributions by generous civilians at great person- 
al sacrifice. For this reason the German and Soviet ambulances and 
hospitals were favorite targets for the UPA groups as sources of 
supplies. However, they were careful not to disturb the welfare of 
wounded personnel. 

Another problem the medical service faced was the recruiting 
and training of specialists. Generally speaking, the UPA volunteers 
were reluctant at first to serve in these noncombat units. The posi- 
tions were filled by women and elderly men. In due time the impor- 
tance of this service became evident and the number of volunteers in- 
creased. The enemy never recognized the Ukrainian Red Cross, and its 
posts were attacked and looted as any ordinary military objective. 
Thus, the UPA aid men became active combat soldiers. 

Nursing schools were established for men and women, and spe- 
cial textbooks were prepared for them. Due to the shortage of drugs 
and patent medicines, medicinal herbs were widely used. These were 
gathered by civilians, particularly school children, for the UPA 
groups. The medical service published a small manual called Medical 
Plants and Their Use which was used by all echelons of the medical 
service in the fighting forces and also by the civilian population. 

The lowest medical service echelon was the aid man in each 
guerrilla squad. Next in line was the company surgeon whose mission 
was to supervise first aid treatment, to administer emergency treat- 
ment, and to dispense morphine injections, when necessary. Serious 
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cases were taken to camouflaged special centers and clandestine lab- 
oratories where they received final treatment to include surgical opera- 
tions. The battalion surgeon was responsible for these clandestine cen- 
ters and administered the treatment and performed the operations. 

The Ukrainian Red Cross also had to help the population of the 
free zones over which the occupying force had no control. This was 
an additional strain on the overtaxed medical service. Thus, the serv- 
ice was split into two divisions: a civilian division which operated 
among the civilian population and eventually supported the combat 
units when these were engaged in combat in its zone of responsibility, 
and a military division which operated exclusively with the UPA 
troops. 

The security or counterespionage of the UPA was another im- 
portant service whose mission was to uncover the Communist and 
Nazi agents infiltrated through the Ukrainian lines. The Communists, 
in particular, sent secret agents to obtain exact information con- 
cerning Ukrainian strength and armament and logistic bases, as well 
as information about their contacts with the Ukrainian civilians. It 
was a difficult task to fight these infiltrators, because Soviet agents 
were excellently trained and it was fairly easy to disguise themselves 
as Ukrainians or refugees of various nationalities who had escaped 
from prison camps. However, the counterespionage service of the 
UPA was successful by virtue of effective countermeasures and in 
spite of the refined and cunning methods employed by the enemy 
espionage agents. 

Also operating directly under higher headquarters were the in- 
specting officers, a group of active officers whose mission was to con- 
trol the UPA activities in the entire territory where the guerrillas 
operated. 

The regional staffs followed the organizational pattern of the 
general staff, and had similar sections and services, but operated 
with fewer personnel. The military district staffs did not have inspect- 
ing officers and the various sections operated with even fewer people. 


With this general organization the UPA faced the new occupa- 
tion of its territory by Soviet troops and administration. It is note- 
worthy to mention that the Germans—who up to this moment had 
called the Ukrainian guerrillas by such epithets as “Bolshevik spies,” 
“bandits,” and “criminals’”—now reversed their propaganda line and 
started calling the Ukrainian guerrillas “heroes of the anti-Bolshevik 
struggle” and “Ukrainian freedom fighters.” The Soviet propaganda 
began to refer to them as “traitors,” “Fascist Nationalists,” and 
“Bandera’s murderers” (named after the Ukrainian leader, Stepan 
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Bandera, who was assassinated in Munich on October 15, 1959, pre- 
sumably by Kremlin agents). 


ANTI-SOVIET ACTIVITIES 


As soon as the German troops were forced by the Soviet of- 
fensives to withdraw from the Ukrainian territory, the UPA took 
advantage of the situation and collected all the materiel and equip- 
ment abandoned in their withdrawal. Thus, when the Communist 
Armies entered Ukraine, they met a strongly organized and well- 
supplied resistance. 

It did not take long for the Soviet administration to start its 
usual purges of the “people’s enemy” and to make mass deportations 
of Ukrainians to far-off Siberia. The UPA reacted with a series of 
raids against Soviet installations. The first battle of importance 
against the Red forces occurred in the winter of 1944 with the ambush 
against Marshal Vatutin and his powerful escort which included 
armored vehicles. It was in this battle that Marshal Vatutin was 
fatally wounded. Unfortunately, the Northern Region Commander of 
the UPA and his Chief of Staff also lost their lives in the battle. 
Soviet newspapers suppressed the facts, and Marshal Vatutin’s death 


appears officially in many professional and civilian publications, 
Soviet and even some Western, to have been due to “wounds received 
at the battlefront.” 


After replacing the regular Soviet troops—who appeared to be 
lukewarm to, or even sympathizers of, the Ukrainian guerrillas— 
with NKVD selected personnel, the Soviets launched a series of of- 
fensives. The first of these was commanded by the “Ukrainian” Min- 
ister of Interior, Lieutenant General Ryasny, under the direct super- 
vision of the Ukrainian “Premier,” “General” Nikita Khrushchev. 
The Soviet propaganda ministry announced the end of this “greatly 
successful” offensive in October, 1945, and declared that it had 
demolished the “resistance of the Ukrainian Fascists.” On October 31, 
five battalions of the UPA attacked and captured the city of Stanis- 
laviv, capital of the province of the same name, clearly demonstrating 
that their resistance was alive and acting with relative impunity. 

When a second Soviet offensive was launched, preparatory meas- 
ures designed to ensure the success of the campaign included such 
activities as setting forest fires, forced conscription by territorial 
quotas, contamination of water, sale in the “black market” of med- 
icines contaminated with typhus, and forced evacuation of populated 
zones. During this offensive, a UPA detachment set an ambush near 
the railroad station at Tiaziv in Stanislaviv province, where the com- 
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mander, a Soviet general, and his staff were due to arrive on 
May 3, 1946. The general’s armored car was hit by an anti-tank shell 
which killed all its occupants. 


EFFORTS TO CRUSH THE UPA 


In spite of the official declaration of “victory” by the Soviets, 
the Ukrainian guerrillas continued their activities. On March 29, 1947, 
in another spectacular ambush, the UPA killed Poland’s Vice Min- 
ister of War, General Swierczewski, who had achieved fame as “Gen- 
eral Walter” during the Spanish Civil War at the head of the inter- 
national brigades. 

Impressed by this act, the Soviet Union, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia (whose Minister of Interior was a Communist) signed a tri- 
partite pact on May 12, 1947, calling for the joint action of the armies 
of the three countries to complete the destruction of the UPA. Shortly 
thereafter, joint operations were launched with units in division 
strength comprising Polish infantry, Czechoslovakian mountain 
troops, Red partisans, Soviet armored troops, infantry of the NKVD, 
paratrooper units, and Soviet Air Forces, plus Hungarian and Rom- 
anian units made up of gendarmes and frontier guards. 

This concerted attack, conducted at full speed and on a wide 
front, could not wipe out the UPA resistance. Their forces dispersed 
into small detachments and avoided the open combat the Communists 
sought. The guerrilla forces took refuge in the mountain and forest 
bunkers, and sometimes waited there for months until the enemy 
pressure subsided. Afterward, the UPA Command sent groups of men 
on propaganda missions to Eastern European countries—even to 
Russia—to prove the existence of the Ukrainian resistance. Some 
of these groups were able to cross the “Iron Curtain” to freedom in 
Western Europe. 

However, in Western Ukraine (Galicia) the struggle between 
the UPA and the tripartite pact forces continued. On March 5, 1950, 
near the town of Bilohorsha, the commander of the UPA, General 
Roman Shukhevych, better known by his cover name of “Taras Chu- 
prynka,” was killed in action. He had served as Commander in Chief 
of the UPA for nine years. 

From then on, in view of the attrition of the fighting units, it 
was decided to shift the emphasis from active combat to psychological 
warfare, and the UPA went underground. The fundamental objectives 
of the struggle remained the same, only the means and methods were 
altered. The UPA groups were scattered and absorbed by clandestine 
armed organizations which had the following missions: 
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1. To maintain and develop the subversive, clandestine organiza- 
tion in all Ukrainian territory occupied by the Soviet Union. 

2. To maintain and strengthen the Ukrainian people’s ideological 
and moral status, disseminating the ideals of liberty and independ- 
ence, and fostering sabotage and even raids against determined 
Soviet objectives. 

3. To publicize the Ukrainian revolutionary spirit and spread 
the idea of anti-Communist revolution to all the countries subjugated 
by the U.S.S.R. 

4. To make known to the Free World the fight that the Ukrainian 
people—particularly their armed organization, the UPA—had sus- 
tained against the Red occupation and the Communist oppression, 
and the possibilities offered to the Western strategists in another 
World War. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This is the present situation of the Ukrainian resistance move- 
ment. It has not ceased to carry on active propaganda campaigns and 
unexpected sabotage acts against the Soviet administration. This is 
the reason for the brief “police” reports which appear periodically 
in the Communist Ukrainian press mentioning the capture of “reac- 


tionary elements” and such news as trials and death sentences, such 
as the ones which occurred in 1959 in the cities of Kiev and Rovno. 
This is also the reason the combined troops of Soviet Russia, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia “maneuver” in the Carpathian Mountains, in the 
western areas of Slovakia, and other regions. Their true objective 
is to flush out and wipe out the UPA guerrilla fighters who still per- 
form sabotage and engage in propaganda activities as attested by the 
patriotic demonstrations which took place in March, 1959, in the 
cities of Mukachevo, Uzhorod, and Hust. 

The resistance movement also carries on passive resistance ac- 
tivity among the people with the purpose of sabotaging and retard- 
ing the Communist production program. They have perfected alibis 
to justify the feigned sickness of laborers, waste of time at plants 
and collective farms, low production, and demands for more per- 
sonnel. 

The UPA represents a potential force to resume guerrilla war- 
fare in the event of another war. 





PROGRESS IN CAPTIVE NATIONS IDEOLOGY 
By Lev E. DoBRIANSKY 


On net balance the events of 1961, both international and na- 
tional, register further progress in the captive nations ideology. That 
ideology is well summed up in the Captive Nations Week Resolution 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1959. Its alpha and omega are that 
Moscow’s vast imperio-colonial system is the base of further Soviet 
Russian aggressions against the non-totalitarian Free World and that 
to liquidate this base gradually and to crush Soviet Russian totali- 
tarianism in the cold war, the prime target of Free World polwar at- 
tention and concern is necessarily the two dozen captive nations in 
Eastern Europe and Asia. The ramifications of this outlook are total- 
istic, ranging into the economic, political, diplomatic, cultural, scien- 
tific, athletic and many other spheres. 

The points of evidence educed here are selectively representative 
of multiple events and developments. In the course of the year there 
were many acts and deciarations which militated against the further 
cultivation of captive nations consciousness and thought. Circles 
within and outside the United States striving to appease Moscow, 
overemphasizing the political consequences of foreign aid, and prop- 
agating falsehoods about substantial changes in the Soviet Russian 
Empire contributed heavily to this dangerous tendency. Fortunately, 
there were many other significant events to offset this tendency to- 
ward false coexistence. The year can be best characterized as a na- 
tural ebb and flow of contending forces, one checking out the other, 
with a net result of progressive movement in the right direction. 


THE IZVESTIA INTERVIEW AND STEVENSON IN THE U.N. 


An excellent example of this characterization is provided by two 
recent concurrent actions of the Kennedy Administration. The first 
is the Jzvestia interview in which President Kennedy entertained 
questions posed by Alexei Adzhubei, the editor of Jzvestia and also 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law. Who Interviewed Whom may be an ap- 
propriate caption to this dialogue, but there can be no question about 
the merits and demerits of the President’s answers to the Russian’s 
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questions. The editorials and reports of Moscow criticizing the Pres- 
ident attest to the advantages reaped from the interview. However, 
as concerns the captive nations, the score was almost completely on 
the demerit and disadvantage and loss side. 

There was no reason, for example, to assert that “Now we rec- 
ognize that today the Soviet Union does not intend to permit reunifi- 
cation, and that as long as the Soviet Union has that policy Germany 
will not be reunified.”” As one of our leading columnists put it, “This 
unnecessary concession will dash the hopes of the German people and 
indicate to the world that the United States accepts indefinitely Com- 
munist domination not only of East Germany, but of Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and of the other captive na- 
tions of Europe and Asia.” The impact of this utterly unnecessary 
concession on the captive peoples far exceeds any wished-for gain 
to be derived from contact with the Russian people. 

Worse still are the concepts and conceptions revealed by the 
President in regard to our chief adversary. These fundamental as- 
pects have been completely overlooked by critical observers and 
analysts. There is no doubt that Moscow will capitalize heavily on 
them. One, the President could have displayed a more valid under- 
standing of the Soviet Union when with reference to World War II, 
he said: “I will say that the United States also suffered, though not 
so heavily as the Soviet Union, quite obviously.” We can well imagine 
Adzhubei’s reaction to the valid answer: “. . . though not so heavily 
as Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, Georgia, and Russia.” 

Second, the President’s misconception of the Soviet Union, 
which Adzhubei nurtured skillfully with this carefully phrased ques- 
tions, was put into full relief when he replied: “If the Soviet Union 
had lost the war, the Soviet people themselves would object to a line 
being drawn through Moscow and the entire country. If we had been 
defeated in war, we wouldn’t like to have a line drawn down the 
Mississippi River.”* It is evident from this that the President be- 
lieves that the Soviet Union is a nation like ours, the Volga having 
the same significance as the Mississippi. Aside from his own con- 
tradictions in thought and verbiage on this basic subject, it is a sad 
commentary for the head of state to reveal to our chief enemy such 
acute limitations of knowledge and understanding concerning the 
enemy’s environment. 


1 Lawrence, David, “Kennedy Talk with Soviet Editor,’ Syndicated Column, 
December, 1961. 

2 Text of Kennedy Interview With Editor of Izvestia, November 28, 1961, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The further assertions by the President that the “Soviet Union 
is a strong military power” and that “No one is ever going to invade 
the Soviet Union again. There is no military power that can do that,” 
not only furnish propaganda bonanza to the totalitarian Moscow 
regime but also betray a highly deficient familiarity with the military 
history of the Russian Empires and what essentially constitutes 
“military power” in any empire. These, too, were plainly gratuitous 
and detrimental statements which can only give comfort and en- 
couragement to the enemy and depressed hopes to the captive nations, 
particularly those in the Soviet Union. 

While the President was exuding these false notions about the 
Soviet Union, our Ambassador to the United Nations, Adlai Steven- 
son, stunned the Russian delegation with a factual recital of Soviet 
Russian imperialism and colonialism in Eastern Europe and Asia. 
He faced the colonialism issue squarely and courageously, and pro- 
duced the finest and best U.S. presentation in the U.N. yet on Mos- 
cow’s colonialism within the Soviet Union. For instance, citing the 
1917 Declaration of Rights issued by the People’s Commissariat on 
“the right of the nations of Russia to free self-determination, in- 
cluding the right to secede and form independent states,” Mr. Steven- 
son raises the question, “How did this ‘right’ work in practice? To 
which he answers: “An independent Ukrainian Republic was rec- 
ognized by the Bolsheviks in 1917, but in 1917 they established a rival 
Republic in Kharkov. In July, 1923, with the help of the Red Army, 
a Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was established and incor- 
porated into the U.S.S.R.”* He goes on to cover the conquests over 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia and other now captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union. “During the war,” he says, “the Soviets 
deported entire ethnic groups to the East, fearful that they would use 
the occasion to fight for their independence.”* 

In sharp contrast to the President’s conception of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Stevenson’s memorandum on Soviet Russian colonialism 
described Moscow’s empire as being barbaric and as enslaving nations 
in the Soviet Union as well as outside. To be sure, the President in his 
brilliant U.N. address raised this signal: “Let us debate colonialism 
in full—and apply the principle of free choice and the practice of 
free plebiscites in every part of the globe.’* But judging by the 
Izvestia interview his measure of fullness didn’t measure up to the 


3 United States Delegation to the General Assembly, Press Release No. 3862, 
November 28, 1961, p. 4. 

4 Ibid., p. 5. 

5 Text of President Kennedy’s Address to General Assembly, United Na- 
tions, New York, September 25, 1961. 
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conception disclosed by Ambassador Stevenson. This example of com- 
parative strides in the development of the captive nations ideology is 
seen over and over again. 


WHY A CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK? 


The 1961 Captive Nations Week observance in this country rep- 
resented another marked stride in the cultivation of the captive na- 
tions ideology.* In connection with examples similar to that given 
above we may well ask ourselves “Why do we need a Captive Nations 
Week?” From time to time many people ask, “What is the meaning 
and significance of this Week?”, “What do you hope to achieve and 
accomplish by it?” Complete answers to these questions require a 
number of preconceptions and perspectives. One requirement is a 
fixed conviction about the nature and independence of our own Na- 
tion. A second is an appreciation of the impact of our history upon 
Eastern Europe and Asia. Third, an understanding of the ideas of 
Captive Nations Week is necessary. And fourth, a restless will seek- 
ing the translation of our ideas and convictions into concrete, imagi- 
native and fearless action is indispensable. 

Considering the first requisite on the nature of our own Nation, 
one can’t help but recall the President’s remarks concerning our rev- 
olution: “We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that first 
revolution.’”’ If you will re-read the clauses of the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution, which is now Public Law 86-90, you will again be 
impressed by its initial emphasis on the revolutionary symbol of 
American independence. Based on this Resolution and Law, President 
Eisenhower issued Proclamations, both in 1959 and 1960, giving 
eloquent expression to this symbol. And in 1961 President Kennedy 
issued a stirring Proclamation. The revolutionary symbol of Ameri- 
can independence cannot be anything but a living and dynamic sym- 
bol, signifying strong motivation to action itself. We were soundly 
advised early in 1961, “Ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” Some time ago millions of 
Americans asked themselves this question, and their answer was in 
part given in these annual observances of Captive Nations Week. 

Their answer to this bestirring question is founded on a fixed 
conviction about the nature and independence of our Nation. We 
celebrate our Independence Day, and we look inward, re-examining 
our souls and consciences as a free and responsible people. Two weeks 


6 For a substantial report on the observance see The Congressional Record, 
July 24, 1961, pp. 12203-12232. 
7 President Kennedy, Text of Inaugural Address, January 20, 1961. 
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hence we look outward and with our blessings give thought to the 
millions who have actually lost their independence and freedom in 
the past 42 years. 

Many who give purpose and direction to the Captive Nations 
ideology are living evidence of the history of Soviet Russian aggres- 
sion.* Calvin Coolidge once said, ‘““Whether one traces his American- 
ism back three centuries to the Mayflower or three years to the 
steerage is not half so important as whether his Americanism of 
today is real and genuine.” Whether many of these citizens are pro- 
ducts of the Hungarian Revolution, the free voices of a conquered 
Poland, the escapees of a Russian-genocided Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, past fighters of a Ukrainian or White Ruthenian underground, 
or past victims of tyranny and oppression in Czecho-Slovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, East Germany, Yugoslavia, or in the Caucasus and 
Asia and now Cuba—or indeed, freedom-loving Russians who have 
found a haven here—their Americanism is no less than that of those 
born and reared here. Together we share a common conviction about 
the nature and independence of our Nation. 

Our Day of Independence symbolizes for us, under God, our na- 
tional freedom, the untampered will of a sovereign people, our firm 
determination to meet any enemy who would attempt to destroy our 
independence. It symbolizes, too, the spiritual and moral power of our 
Great Tradition, the just institutions of our country, and the warm 
humanism of its laws. Often different peoples throughout the world 
see the meaning and essence of this Nation more objectively and 
even more appreciatively than many of us do. 

As the Captive Nations Week Resolution indicates, our Nation, 
built on the free and creative energies of people drawn from every 
quarter of the globe, is a unique historical experiment—in short, the 
great experiment of mankind. Our Nation is a living revolution that 
moves the hearts and minds of freedom rather than just peace-loving 
peoples everywhere, particularly those in captive Eurasia. Placed 
against this revolution, the so-called communist revolution is but a 
dressed-up phantom shielding the most reactionary, barbaric and 
feudal forces of all time. Significantly, the Stevenson memorandum 
emphasizes this. Our society, to be sure, is not perfect. But, by all 
evidence, it is unquestionably one that has given so much in so many 
ways to so many within a short span in the history of man. 

Contrary to some false notions, we do possess an ideology which 
inspires our continued growth as a morally leading nation and re- 


8 See Dobriansky, Lev E., “A History of Communist Aggression,” Vital 
Speeches, September 15, 1961, pp. 719-723. 
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markably equips us to contend successfully with the present threat 
of imperialist Red totalitarianism. This ideology is plainly and pre- 
cisely spelled out in our Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. It is vitally important for us to reflect continually upon the 
moral and political principles embodied in these historic documents. 
Nuclear weapons, missiles, luniks and the whole array of new tech- 
nological innovations—which by nature are only instruments and 
means—cannot possibly reshape or antiquate these natural norms 
of civilized human existence. 

But at this time even more important is the conscious applica- 
tion of the perennial principles of national independence and personal 
liberty to other nations and peoples. For not only is the living ap- 
plication of these principles crucial to the further growth and de- 
velopment of our Nation, but it is also indispensable to the existence 
and survival of the non-totalitarian Free World. A persistent applica- 
tion by every conceivable medium of communication and contact 
would dwarf the inflated accomplishments and pretensions of Moscow 
and its colonial puppets. 


THE LIVING FORCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
ON EASTERN EUROPE AND ASIA 


This conviction about our own Nation and about the revolu- 
tionary symbol of American independence is, of course, not enough. 
It is a base that in these times demands a structure of appreciation, 
understanding and a will to act in the community of mankind. The 
captive peoples of Eastern Europe and Asia form a major and, in 
the cold war sense, a primary part of this community. 

Many events of 1961 have therefore stressed the additional need 
of a vivid appreciation of the profound impact of our history upon 
Eastern Europe and Asia. In Congress and elsewhere they pointed out 
what a moving and powerful force our Declaration of Independence 
was on the various nations which were subjugated in the empires of 
the last century and a half. They cited the nations in the Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Ottoman Empires which rose at the beginning 
of this century to declare their independence with a will to pursue 
an independent national existence similar to ours. But, in significant 
part, this tendency was shown to be short-lived as the unchecked 
surge of totalitarian Russian imperialism since 1918 once again re- 
duced the many non-Russian nations of Eastern Europe and Asia to 
servility. 

It is vitally significant that stress was placed also on the first 
major counterattack against the ravenous forces of Soviet Russian 
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imperialism by the Polish-Ukrainian alliance between Pilsudski and 
Petlura. Had this alliance destroyed Trotsky’s Red Army completely 
and decisively, the course of world developments would surely have 
been different. The myths of communism and Marxism-Leninism 
would have only been a peep in the arena of human history. As it 
was, this alliance gave Europe and other parts of the world a breather 
of some 20 years before the Soviet Russian scourge began to spread 
again. 

Today, the United States is itself seriously threatened by this 
barbaric peril, which, as in past centuries, poses as the wave of the 
future, as the Third Rome of mankind, as the Slav center of culture, 
power and might. Worst of all, in our confusion, generated in the 
greatest degree by the unsurpassed propaganda skill of the enemy, 
we aren’t even aware of the tremendous opportunities we have to 
defeat this menace in the cold war and thus stave off an otherwise 
inevitable hot global war. The prime and chief forces of patriotic na- 
tionalism in Central Europe, in the Soviet Union itself, in Central 
Asia and East Asia are our paramount ally. As the facts of 1961 show, 
Moscow has had to kill off representatives of thes forces.? We haven’t 
even begun to tap the enormous potential of non-Russian nationalism 
within the Soviet Union. The insecurity of Moscow’s imperialist and 
colonial domination over the captive non-Russian nations from the 
Danube to the Pacific would be permanently sealed and intensified 
once we seriously begin to direct the words of the President to the 
peoples of these over 20 captive nations: “Fellow citizens of the 
world, ask not what America will do for you, but what together we 
can do for the freedom of man.” 


THE IDEAS OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


This necessary togetherness for freedom is best expressed in 
the Captive Nations Week Resolution. This observance gives a crystal- 
lized expression to the necessity for working together for freedom, 
especially in the one area of the world that thirsts for it. Above 
everything else Khrushchev craves to have his captive world un- 
disturbed and neglected by the Free World. This is much of his motive 
behind his effort toward negotiations. But it should be obvious that 
we must never allow him to consolidate his far-flung empire. We must 
never forget that his growing insecurity about the captive nations 
is our great weapon in the cold war, not to speak of a hot one. Nor 


® Reports on Moscow-instigated assassinations: “Former Soviet Spy Con- 
fesses Two Assassinations in Munich,” Daily Mail, London, November 18, 1961; 
“Bonn Holding Russian in Munich Murders,” New York Post, November 20, 1961. 
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must we ever forget that the field of the cold war is also Eastern 
Europe and Asia, not only between imperialist Moscow and the Free 
World but also between the captive peoples and the colonial puppets 
imposed on them. 

Captive Nations Week, as its powerful observances demonstrated 
in 1961, means all this and more. And an understanding of the ideas of 
Captive Nations Week must be transmitted to all Americans. What 
Public Law 86-90 calls for is, in essence, a universalized Declaration 
of Independence. It is based on the knowledge that the captive peoples 
of Central and Southern Europe—the Poles, Hungarians, Slovaks, 
Czechs, East Germans, Rumanians, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
Montenegrins, Macedonians and Albanians—have a common bond for 
freedom with the captive peoples in the Soviet Union and Asia. For 
the first time our Government recognized the fundamental fact that 
the Soviet Union itself is an empire, in which the majority of people 
constitute captive non-Russian nations. 

Most of us recall how in 1959 the self-confident, blustering and 
cocky Khrushchev reacted violently against the Resolution. At every 
turn he harried Vice-President Nixon with the question: “Are these 
captives?” Isn’t it strange that this colonial and imperialist ruler 
of a vast empire, forever boasting about his missiles, sputniks, air- 
craft, steel—and even donning an ill-fitting military uniform to press 
his points—should be alarmed and explosive over a mere Congression- 
al resolution? Ask yourselves what, except for the U-2 incident, has 
stirred Khrushchev more to this explosive point of fear and anxiety 
than the ideas contained in the Resolution? The fact is that we have 
focused the spotlight of imperialism and colonialism on the only im- 
portant center where it today belongs—Moscow. Ambassador Steven- 
son underscored this in the U.N. 


As in Poland, Hungary and elsewhere, there is a serious colonial 
problem within the Soviet Union. To this day Khrushchev is con- 
cerned about this when he attacks “Those who say the Soviet Union’s 
Asian Republics are colonies.”’® And if this is emphasized more and 
more in the forum of world opinion and attention, the proper charac- 
terization of Russian Moscow as the last major colonial and imperial- 
ist power in the world would be devastating to its propaganda and 
cold war efforts. Khrushchev well understands this and rants end- 
lessly. However, many in this country remain puzzled and bewildered 
by all this. We muffed our opportunities on this score before and do 
so now. 


10 Ensz, Reinhold G., “K Suggests To Boost Cotton Crop,” AP, Moscow, 
November 19, 1961. 
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The hour of decision is rapidly approaching. An increasing num- 
ber of Americans are convinced that only a policy of emancipation 
and liberation of Khrushchev’s captives is the decision for freedom- 
loving men. Many have come to hold that a policy of liberation is in- 
escapable for victory in the cold war. And the horrors of a nuclear 
war only reinforce this position. Our opportunity will come once we 
realize a number of basic truths. The first is that the issues of colo- 
nialism and imperialism in Moscow’s empire are prime targets for 
our national concern and effort.’ Second is the fact that the Soviet 
Union, which poses as an equal to the United States, is an empire 
in itself, holding in bondage the captive nations of Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Turkestan, Cossackia, North Caucasia and Idel-Ural. Incessantly the 
peoples of these captive nations are being attacked by Moscow for 
“bourgeois nationalism.”’* It should also be recognized that the only 
types of warfare that Moscow can wage with success are propaganda 
and guerrilla warfare. The fourth truth is that the cold war will be 
as permanent as the colonial imperium maintained by Moscow from 
the Danube to the Pacific. And, lastly, the universalization of our 
Declaration of Independence is the most formidable weapon in this 
type of war. Initiative, positive action, imaginative ideas can be ours 
with these fixed and new dimensions of thought. 

Although it is said that “the fool’s treasure is in his tongue,” 
Khrushchev has never uttered a more complete truth when he said 
in the summer of 1961 that his tongue is his chief weapon. The typical 
Russian Potemkin Village tactics practiced by him, whether in eco- 
nomic, military, space, cultural or other fields, should frighten no one. 
In each of these areas a persistent, continuous, and popular concentra- 
tion and study by us would easily reveal the breadth and depth of the 
Russian con game. For instance, the economic boasts of Khrushchev 
could be easily exploded by revelations of the rampant economic im- 
perialism and colonialism within the U.S.S.R. itself, a matter that 
appears to frighten him most. 


ADDITIONAL 1961 EXPRESSIONS OF THE IDEOLOGY 


In Congress, in the public forum, in periodicals and books these 
and additional ideas were consistently advanced and disseminated 
through the year. It is often said by some that the American people 
haven’t the will to prepare for and do the tasks that these ideas im- 


11 “Captive Nations—Moscow’s Achilles’ Heel,” The Manion Forum, No. 372, 
November 12, 1961. 
12 E.g., “Latvians Accused,” Reuters, Moscow, November 21, 1961. 
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ply. We don’t believe this. The Captive Nations Week observances 
alone demonstrate in themselves a restless will in many sections of 
our country, seeking the translation of these ideas and convictions 
into concrete, imaginative and fearless action. Our best defense in 
the cold war is the offense. There are many things that are required 
for the successful development of a cold war strategy. 


For example, considerable emphasis was placed in 1961 on the 
necessity of a firm stand without any compromise on West Berlin. 
The issue of West Berlin is part of the issue of a free reunited Ger- 
many, and this is an integral part of the general issue of the captive 
nations. Initiative in expressing our rights in East Berlin was under- 
scored. Heavy stress was also placed on a determined opposition to 
the admission of Red China to the United Nations. Mainland China 
is the largest of all captive nations. Its hope of eventual freedom is in 
Taiwan. There is nothing inevitable about Peiping being in the U.N. 
Here, too, no compromise; here, too, no illusions about any mutual 
suicide pact between Peiping and Moscow. 

Essential to the development of the ideology is the passage of 
H. Res. 211 and similar resolutions proposing the creation of a Spe- 
cial House Committee on Captive Nations. The necessity for such a 
committee has been ably set forth in Congressional discussion.** There 
is no agency in government or private life that continually and per- 
sistently studies and investigates all of the captive nations. We 
desperately need such a body. As was often shown in 1961, this also 
applies to the passage of the Freedom Academy Bill in Congress. We 
shall surely continue to lose the cold war unless we decide to develop 
a cold war strategy and apparatus. The Captive Nations Resolution is 
the basis for such a strategy; the establishment of a Freedom Acad- 
emy is an essential of the apparatus. 

Months before Castro made his public confession, proper at- 
tention was given to Cuba as a captive nation.‘ This attention was 
focused on the activation of the Kersten Amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act with reference to Cuba. What we failed to do ten years 
ago with regard to the European captive nations, we must do now 
with regard to Cuba. The fact of a new captive nation existing at our 
doorstep should awaken us to the need of forming units of Free Cuba, 
prepared for guerrilla warfare and the process of liberating Cuba. 
Related to this on the basis of the ideology is the expansion and im- 


13 E. g., “U.S. Government Policy and a Special! Committee on Captive Na- 
tions,” The Congressional Record, August 3, 1961, pp. 16495-16507. 

14 December 2, 1961 speech: “I am a Marxist-Leninist and will be one until 
the day I die.” 
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provement of the Voice of America broadcasts to the non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. It is strange, indeed, that the enemy in effect 
determines the shifts in Voice of America frequencies as, for example, 
in Africa and Latin America, while we virtually leave his vulnerable 
areas untouched, e.g., Turkestan and the Caucasus. There are over 30 
million Moslems in the U.S.S.R. who deserve our closest attention 
and whose significance for the entire Islamic world is immense. 

Captive Nations action in 1961 was also directed at the restora- 
tion and extension of the Champion of Liberty Stamp series. The 
good-will impact of these stamps has been well demonstrated. The 
decision of our postal authorities to downgrade the series is mystify- 
ing and even irrational, especially when many fighters of freedom 
among the captive nations should be appropriately honored. This 
action aimed also at the creation of an executive agency on the 
self-determination of the Captive Nations. Such an agency would 
steadily focus world attention on the captive nations of Europe and 
Asia and, by deed, attest to our policy of never acquiescing to their 
permanent captivity. By all evidence such an agency is more impor- 
tant than a Disarmament Agency. 

These and other issues were forcefully expressed. There is no 
question but that in time most of them will be realized. They stand in 
the best interests of our Nation, for the survival of freedom, and 
for the avoidance of a cataclysmic hot global war. Colonial Moscow 
knows best from decades of experience and evidence that it cannot 
trust its own armed forces. This was shown in World War I, World 
War II, and in Hungary. The momentous conflict of our day will not 
be resolved by military arms but, instead, by non-military means, 
particularly in the field of propaganda. But we seek to propagate a 
diplomacy of truth, the dynamics of freedom, and the certainty of 
victory in the most essential area of the cold war—the area of Mos- 
cow’s colonial empire. And the greatest contribution we could make 
to the independence and freedom of the 100 million Russian people is 
to work for the independence and freedom of all the captive non-Rus- 
sian nations now under the heel of imperialist Moscow. 

In 1962 and the years ahead the tone and character of the Cap- 
tive Nations ideology will be cultivated in terms of a posture sug- 
gested decades ago. President Theodore Roosevelt was entirely right 
when he advised, “Speak softly and carry a big stick.” But let us, 
for the sake of world freedom, speak — continuously, persistently, 
truthfully; and as he also said, “Fear God and take your own part”— 
for the freedom of the captive nations, for, in reality, our own free- 
dom. 





HISTORICITY OF PUSHKIN’S “POLTAVA” 
By JOHN P. PAULS 


“Die Wahrheit sei uns lieb, wo wir finden.” 
—J. W. Goethe 


The year 1959 marked the 250th anniversary of the Battle of 
Poltava, which was successfully fought by Peter the Great against 
Swedish King Charles XII, and his ally, the Ukrainian Hetman 
Mazepa,’ in Ukraine, on July 8, 1709.2 The same year also marked 
the 250th anniversary of the death of Hetman Mazepa (died on Octo- 
ber 2, 1709), who, because of his extraordinary personality, his bril- 
liant although tragic career, and Byron’s romantic poem, Mazeppa 
(1818), became one of the most popular, although controversial, 
subjects in world literature in the 19th century.® 

Among Russians and Ukrainians heated disputes still take 
place about Mazepa. The main question involved here is the independ- 
ence of the Ukrainian people. Undoubtedly, American scholarship 
will want to treat this subject sine ira et studio. At the dawn of West- 
ern civilization, about twenty-one centuries ago, Polybius justly re- 
marked: “It is natural for a good man to love his country and his 
friends, and to hate the enemies of both. But when he writes history 
he must abandon such feelings and be prepared to praise enemies 
who deserve it and to censure the dearest and most intimate friends.””* 


1. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BATTLE OF POLTAVA 


For Russia, the Battle of Poltava marked a beginning in the 
struggle for world power. It fulfilled the ambitious imperialistic 
dreams of Czar (and since 1721, Emperor) Peter I: to occupy the 


1 Despite the fact that Hetman Ivan Stepanovych Mazepa used double 
“p” when signing his name this publication uses the standard spelling with 
one “p.” 

2 All dates in this article are according to the new Style calendar. 

8Ivan Sydoruk, “Mazepa in Foreign Literature,” Almanac of Svoboda, 
(Jersey City, 1959), pp. 77-87. 

«Walter C. Langsam, “Truth in History,” Bulletin of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Vol. 16, No. 2, (Cincinnati, April, 1958), p. 98. 
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shores of the Baltic Sea, to open his much desired “window to Eu- 
rope,” to build up the navy and merchant fleet, which would connect 
backward Russia with the most advanced countries of Europe, from 
which she was separated by the once powerful Polish-Lithuanian state. 
This battle definitely subdued the semi-independent Ukrainian Kozak 
state, interrupting the normal development of the Ukrainian people, 
and opened for Russia the way to the Black Sea, which eventually 
could have led to the domination of the Orthodox peoples of the 
Balkan peninsula and the Bosporus Straits. 

This victory not only strengthened the Czar’s position at home, 
but also raised the international prestige of previously insignificant 
Russia, as the first nation able to cope with the brilliant warrior, 
Charles XII. After that, Russia entered into European affairs and 
participated in continental diplomacy, taking a definite place in the 
European balance-of-power system, working her way up to a first 
rate military power, gaining more lands, raising her importance, 
and by the same token, disseminating suspicion, fear and hate. 

It is important to mention here that Peter’s transformation of 
the Czardom of Muscovy into the Russian Empire (1713) followed 
his travels to Western Europe, where he viewed the Western way of 
life, ship-building, and technology, and where he recruited Western 
specialists for Russia. A similar hunger for Western technological 
knowledge exists in the Soviet Union, especially since World War II, 
with N. S. Khrushchev promoting the learning of industrial organiza- 
tion and of mass production. The general feeling is different at pres- 
ent, however, because of the fanatic Soviet goal—to promote by all 
means Communism throughout the world. The result is almost identi- 
cal. Prior to World War I, the autocratic emperors of Russia with 
their huge armies cast a shadow of fear over all Europe, and after 
World War II, the dictators in the Kremlin, with the Marx-Engels 
“gospel” in one hand and powerful rockets in the other, are dis- 
seminating uneasiness throughout the whole free world. 

This dynamic growth of Russia had its beginning at Poltava, 
250 years ago. Edward Shephard Creasy® regarded it as one of the 
fifteen most important battles of the world. S. M. Solovyov called 
the Poltava battle “one of the most important events in world his- 
tory,” because, as he said: “Under the thunder of the Poltava victory, 
was born for Europe a new great nation.”* Others, like W. Kirchner, 
who even while anticipating Swedish victory and occupation of Mos- 


5 E. S. Creasy, The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (London, 1851). 
6S. M. Solovyov, Istoria Rossii s drevneyshikh vremen (Moscow, 1865), 
Vol. XV, p. 44. 
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cow, conceded that “it is unthinkable that little Sweden could have 
dominated Peter’s growing empire for any length of time or that 
Charles could have changed the course of history.’ F. Engels went 
still further by stating “Charles XII made efforts to penetrate Russia, 
and by this he ruined Sweden and showed to all the world the in- 
vincibility of Russia.’’ 

Of course, any objective historian could easily challenge the 
Engels’ statement merely by recalling Peter’s disastrous defeats at 
Narva (1700) and on the Pruth (1711). Furthermore, this “invin- 
cibility of Russia” grew out of the mistakes of the youthful and ad- 
venturous Charles XII, who, more often than not, trusted the bravery 
of his soldiers and his “guiding star,” instead of painstakingly calcu- 
lating battle strategy as did Peter. After the Swedish victory at 
Narva (on November 20, 1700), where 8,000 Swedes surprisingly 
defeated 40,000 Russians, Charles waxed overconfident and 
ignored his enemy Peter I for seven years (fighting his weaker ad- 
versary, Augustus II in Poland and Saxony), thereby giving Peter 
time to reorganize his army, artillery and supplies. In the autumn of 
1708, when Charles XII entered the White Russian and Ukrainian 
territories, lacking supplies and leading tired, starving troops, instead 


of the weak and disorganized Russians of Narva, he found a formid- 
able and well-equipped adversary, who defeated his previously un- 
beatable army first at Lesnaya, on October 9, 1708, and finally at 
Poltava, on July 8, 1709.° 

Pushkin, as a poet and not a historian, gave a fairly accurate 
historical evaluation of the Poltava battle in the preface to the first 
edition of Poltava (1829) : 


The Poltava battle is one of the most important and happiest events 
in the reign of Peter the Great. It delivered him from his most dangerous enemy; 
strengthened Russian domination in the South; secured the new establishments 
in the North, and proved to the state the necessity and success of the reforms 
accomplished by the tsar. 

The mistake of the Swedish king has become proverbial. One blames him 
for incautiousness, finds his march into Ukraine unreasonable. You cannot please 
the critics, especially after failure. Charles XII escaped the notorious mistake 
of Napoleon by this expedition; he did not march against Moscow. Could he 
have expected that Ukraine, which had always been restless, would not follow its 
hetman’s example and would not revolt against the recent domination of Peter, 


7 W. Kirchner, An Outline — History of Russia, 2nd ed (New York, 1950), 
p. 80. 

8 K. Marks i F. Engels, Sochineniya, Vol. XVI/2, p. 9. 

9M. T. Florinsky, Russia, A History and An Interpretation, Vol. I (New 
York, 1953), p. 336 ff., and L. G. Beskrovny, “Poltavskaya pobeda,” Voprosy 
istorii, No. 12, U.S.S.R. Academy (Moscow, 1959), p. 53. 
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that Loewenhaupt would be defeated three days in a row, and that, finally, 
25,000 Swedes, led by their king, would run in the face of the fugitives of Narva? 
Peter himself had long hesitated, avoiding the main battle “as a very dangerous 
matter” (yako zelo opansnogo dela). In this expedition Charles XII, less than at 
any time, believed in his good fortune, which simply yielded to Peter’s genius.’’1° 


2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE POEM POLTAVA 


Much more could be said about this event, but my subject is the 
historicity of Pushkin’s poem, Poltava, which bears the name of the 
city where the battle was fought. 

I would like to stress here that I do not expect a historic work 
from a poet or pure scholarly objectivity in a work of art. Equally, 
it would be improper, even for Ukrainian patriots, to blame Pushkin 
for his ardent Russian patriotism, shown in his approach to the 
subject, although in a historic poem, which Poltava undoubtedly is, 
it is not wrong to expect objective historicity. In 1830, Pushkin him- 
self wrote highly about truth in art, when speaking of historic 
drama. This truth in art should be equally valid for a historic poem 
as well. “The dramatic poet is as impartial as fate . . . He should not 
be cunning and lean toward one side, while sacrificing the other. 
Not he himself, not his political opinion, not his secret or open 
partiality should speak in a tragedy, but people of past days, their 
intellect, their prejudices. It is not his task to justify, to accuse, or 
to pompt the speeches of the characters. His task is to resurrect the 
past age in all its truth.”"' On the other hand, no one can blame the 
Ukrainians for their struggle for independence, as well as for their 
endeavor to show these events in their true historical light, as long 
as they are objectively depicted. 

The historical nature of the poem is not only limited to the third 
canto, which depicts one of the most important battles in European 
history and glorifies its master-mind, Peter the Great, but the whole 
poem deals with historical events and almost all the characters are 
historical. The main character of the poem is undoubtedly the old 
Ukrainian Hetman, Mazepa. The plot of the poem is Mazepa’s belated 
and passionate love for his youthful goddaughter, Maria (her real 
name was Motrya), her parents’ interference, and his tragic attempt 
to free Ukraine from the tyranny of autocratic Muscovite Czar 
Peter I, who—as Julia Sazanova correctly observes—in many ways 


10 A. S. Pushkin, Polnoe sobranie sochineniy in 10 volumes, U.S.S.R. Acad- 
emy, (Moscow, 1956-8), Vol. IV, p. 518 f. Hereafter Pushkin’s Poltawa will be 
quoted from Vol. IV, without referring to it. 

11 Pushkin-Kritik (Pushkin o literature), ed. by N. V. Bogoslovsky, U.S.S.R. 
Academy, (Moscow, 1934), p. 230. 
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imitated Ivan the Terrible.'* Peter was making more and more drastic 
inroads on the cherished old Kozak liberties, and because of his 
constant wars"* was ruining Ukraine by imposing heavy war burdens. 
Mazepa, like so many European statesmen of his time, believed that 
the final victor in the Northern War would be the brilliant twenty- 
seven-year-old warrior, Swedish King Charles XII. Hoping to secure 
a better future for Ukraine in the alliance with Sweden, Mazepa 
joined Charles XII just eight months before his fall. Mazepa followed 
the pattern of alliance which Hetman Khmelnytsky made with Swed- 
ish King Charles X, in 1654. 

Pushkin described the general background of the poem almost 
with the accuracy of an objective historian with only a few master 
strokes of his great epic pen. “It was that sad time,” Pushkin said, 
“when young Russia was reaching maturity in the struggles under 
the genius of Peter.” Charles XII was a severe teacher in the lesson 
of glory. Peter learned how to conquer from his enemy’s victories. 
After withstanding the initial blows, Russia grew stronger. “Crowned 
by the useless glory of his victories,” the daring Charles XII was ap- 
proaching “ancient Moscow.” “Like a whirlwind,” he uprooted the 
Russian brigades. He marched the same road as did “in our days” 


Napoleon, who suffered horrible defeat on his retreat from Russia. 

At that time Ukraine was secretly excited. Sparks of dissatisfac- 
tion had gradually kindled into a flame. “Friends of bloody antiquity 
(that is, of the old Kozak freedom) awaited a national uprising.” 
They were impatiently waiting for Charles XII. “Now is the time” 
that the Ukrainians should strike the “hated Muscovy!” 


Teper’ by gryanut’ nam voynoyu 
Na nenavistnuyu Moskvu! 

But old Mazepa, pretending that he did not hear the voice of the 
people, remained as before faithful to Czar Peter. Therefore, the 
youth, who blamed Mazepa’s old age for his inactivity, regretted that 
they did not have a hetman at that time like one of those war-like 
leaders, such as old Doroshenko, young Samoylovich, Paliy, or Hor- 
diyenko. “Then the Kozaks would not perish in the snows of distant 
foreign lands, and the regiments of grievous Ukraine would be free.” 
Such were the murmurings of the daring Kozak youth, but old age 
is more cautious, and Mazepa, unable to act as a lion, acted as a 


12 Yu. Sazanova, Istoria russkoy literatury, (New York, 1955), Vol. , 


p. 355. 

18 During the 43-year reign of Peter I, Russia was at war constantly, except 
for the 15 months just prior to Peter’s death. See V. O. Kluchevsky, Sochi- 
neniya, (Moscow, 1958), Vol. IV, p. 223 f. 
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fox. He contemplated his alliance with King Charles XII very 
carefully. 

Thus far Pushkin depicted events almost parallel to history, 
except that he failed to mention that Mazepa protested against the 
Russian abuses in Ukraine. The Northern War was in its eighth year 
and the Ukrainians were carrying heavy burdens on the front and 
at home. The Ukrainian historian, Mykola I. Kostomarov (1818-1885), 
who wrote a monography on Mazepa and his times, although critical 
of Mazepa himself, gave the following picture of that period: 

Great Russian officers treated the Kozaks very roughly. They clubbed 
them, cut off their ears, and abused them in many other ways. The poor Kozaks 
had to endure many hardships under Peter I. They were forced to do hard labor 
in building the fortresses. They were constantly worrying about their homes, 
realizing that in their absence there was no one to harvest the crops. In addition, 
they were under constant terror. Great Russian armies often marched through 
Ukraine, gathering recruits and provisions. They raped the Kozaks’ wives and 
daughters at home, took horses and cattle, and even beat the Kozak officials 
who protested. Colonels Apostol from Myrhorod and Horlenko from Pryluky 
protested to the hetman, taking the side of the Kozaks. Horlenko told Mazepa: 
“All of us are praying for the soul of Khmelnytsky, because he delivered us from 
the Polish yoke. But our children will curse your soul and bones if you leave us 
in this Muscovite slavery.1¢ 


Mazepa then wrote a letter to the Russian Chancellor, Gavriil 
I. Golovkin, on September 26, 1706: “From everywhere there are 
complaints coming to me about the abuses of the Russian soldiers.” 
The hetman begged him to find some measures to stop these cruelties, 
that “your Grace should look pityingly upon the lamentation, moan- 
ing, wailing and tears of the poor people and curtail by any measures 
the self-will of the Great-Russian troops and free the people of my 
country from further ruin, beatings, and killings.”** 

Pushkin sketched the general background very briefly. Moscow 
was preparing in vain for a Swedish siege when Charles suddenly 
directed his march southward and brought the war to Ukraine. Maze- 
pa, in order to avoid the suspicion of Czar Peter and wishing to re- 
main in Ukraine till the decisive moment, feigned serious illness and 
even accepted his last Christian rites. The moment he learned that 
Charles XII and his army had reached the border of Ukraine, a 
suddenly “buoyant” Mazepa commanded his regiments to the Desna 
River to join the glorious Swedish king, on November 8, 1708. 

Now there was the right time for the Ukrainian liberation war. 
Peter, who always trusted Mazepa in spite of many previous denuncia- 


14N. I. Kostomarov, Mazepa i mazepintsy (St. Petersburg, 1885), 2nd ed., 
p. 305. 
15 Ibid., p. 302, (Archives of Foreign Matters, Original Documents). 
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tions, was shocked to learn that Mazepa had joined the king of 
Sweden. Peter wrote bitterly to Count F. M. Apraksin: “Mazepa was 
faithful to me for 21 years and now on the brink of the grave has 
become a traitor.” 

The General Judge of the Kozak army, Vasyl Kochubey (of 
Tatar descent), and his brother-in-law, Colonel Ivan Iskra, because 
of the hetman’s alleged love affair with Kochubey’s daughter, Motrya 
(1704), and their old personal feud (1691), warned Peter of Mazepa’s 
secret communication with the king of Sweden and his intended al- 
liance (1708). But Peter, accustomed to the previous false denuncia- 
tions of Mazepa, instead of heeding them, sentenced both of them to 
death and sent them to Mazepa for execution (July 26, 1708). As 
Pushkin correctly stated in the 26th footnote of his poem: “The stern 
measures, which Peter took with his usual swiftness and energy, 
kept Ukraine in obedience.’’ And then Pushkin carefully quotes from 
the Journals of Peter the Great three examples of these measures: 
1. Election (by “free vote”) of a new Hetman, Ivan Skoropadsky in 
Hlukhiv on November 22; 2. Anathema and hanging in effigy of the 
“traitor” Mazepa on November 24; 3. Execution of the defender of 
Baturyn, Colonel Chechil ‘and other traitors,” on November 25. 

The false propaganda and the “anathema and eternal condemna- 
tion of the swindler and traitor, Mazepa,” ordered by Czar Peter and 
pronounced by the Kievan Metropolitan, Josaphat Krokovsky, and 
by the bishops of Chernyhiv and Pereyaslav at Hlukhiv, had a great 
meaning for the simple, religious Ukrainian people. Anyone who 
wished to support Mazepa was exposed to eternal condemnation.” 
But perhaps even stronger than the fear of eternal hell was the fear 
of ferocious torture, which Peter used so freely against his enemies 
(a point Pushkin prudently omitted from his poem). The Swedish 
historian, G. Nordberg,’* pastor of Charles XII, who was taken pris- 
oner by the Russians, left an eye-witness account of “the most dread- 
ful tortures” imposed on Mazepa’s captured followers, such as crush- 
ing of the body on the torture wheel, putting men on the post and 
having them literally torn apart, etc. Kostomarov registered many 
well-documented “stern measures,” like the mass execution in Lebe- 
dyn, 1708-9, and throughout Ukraine. The most ghastly reports, how- 
ever, are recorded about the conquest of Baturyn on November 13, 


16 Pisma i bumagi Imperatora Petra Velikogo, U.S.S.R. Academy (Moscow, 
1948), Vol. VIII, part I, p. 238. 

17 Yu. Gerych, “Kanonichnyi rozhlyad anatemy Mazepy,” Logos (Yorkton, 
Sask., 1959), Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 173-188. The author proved here that the anathema 
was unlawful, dictated by Peter I, and against the canons of the Church. 

18 G. Nordberg, Histoire de Charles XII (La Haye, 1728), Vol. IV, p. 315. 
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1708, by A. D. Menshikov, where, according to eye-witnesses, “all 
people were put to the sword in the fortress and in the city, without 
sparing the children or the old . . .” Menshikov ordered the bodies of 
the Kozak officers to be bound to boards and floated down the River 
Seym in order to remind the others of the fate of Baturyn. The news 
of the fate of the hetman’s capital spread horror throughout the 
Ukrainian lands. The inhabitants of the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages in panic abandoned their dwellings and ran off aimlessly, 
shouting desperately, ‘Muscovy is raging, Muscovy has sacked all 
Baturyn, has slaughtered all the local people, not even sparing the: 
little infants.’ ”’ 

The sight of ruined Baturyn made a deep impression on Mazepa, 
as we read in the letter of Hetman Pylyp Orlyk to his former teacher, 
S. Yavorsky, the Metropolitan of Ryazan (June 12, 1721). 


I see that God did not bless my intention! — said Mazepa to his Secretary 
Orlyk. — But God is my witness, that I did not want the spilling of Christian 
blood, but planned it this way: I would arrive at Baturyn with the king of Sweden 
and from there I would write a grateful letter to the tsar for his protection. In 
it I would mention all former and present offenses, such as taking away our 
freedom, extreme ruin and the premeditated destruction of all our people. And 
finally I would add that we come voluntarily for the sake of Eastern Ortho- 


doxy under the tsar’s protection. So now, being free people, we are voluntarily 
leaving him, thanking him for his protection. We would not cause the spilling 
of blood and we would wait under the protection of the Swedish king for our 
complete liberation. I had hoped to attain freedom for Ukraine, not through war, 
but through peaceful negotiation; I thought to persuade the Swedish king by any 
means to make peace with the tsar. But now all would go differently: Ukraine, 
terrorized by the fate of Baturyn, would be afraid to stay on our side.20 


There is a reliable report of these happenings written in 1710 
by Charles Lord Whitworth, the English ambassador extraordinary 
to Russia. Speaking of the Kozaks, he said: 


The Muscovite nobility and government who by degrees made several en- 
croachments on their liberties, and from hence sprung a universal discontent, and 
the revolt of Mazepa to the King of Sweden, which being ill-managed; the 
residence town of Baturyn was immediately taken and burnt, and over six 
thousand persons put to the sword without distinction of age or sex... 

When the Kozaks of Ukraine, discouraged by the severe execution at 
Baturyn sat still, the Zaporozhian Kozaks openly declared for Mazepa, and 
continued firm to him to the last; two or three thousand followed his fortune 
to Bender, and are still with the king of Sweden; most of the rest were cut to 
pieces, so that the remains of that name are at present very inconsiderable.21 


19 N. I. Kostomarov, Ibid., p. 450 f. 

20 Ibid., p. 466 f. For the historical evaluation of this letter, see: O. Ohlob- 
lyn, Hetman Ivan Mazepa ta yoho doba (New York, 1960), p. 301. 

21 Charles Lord Whitworth, An Account of Russia as it Was in the Year 1710 
(Strawberry-Hill, 1758), p. 24 ff. 
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Although Pushkin was not exact on Peter’s “stern measures” 
to keep Ukraine in obedience, and did not mention the massacre of 
Baturyn and the Sich, he was much closer to historical truth than the 
contemporary Soviet historians, like S. M. Byelousov, who writes 
about “the historical friendship of the Ukrainian people with the 
fraternal Russian people,”** or L. G. Beskrovny, who, while making 
half-true statements, such as, “The Ukrainian people did not support 
the traitor, Mazepa, and his adherents,”** did not even bother to 
mention the real situation. Similarly, more propaganda than his- 
torical truth was presented by V. A. Romanovsky and A. I. Kozachen- 
ko in the latest U.S.S.R. Academy publication on Poltava.* 


Mazepa, as a protector of the rich Kozaks and a loyal ally of 
Muscovy for twenty-one years, was not a popular hetman with the 
common people in Ukraine.” Nevertheless, as the English ambas- 
sador,Whitworth, correctly reported to his government, the Zaporo- 
zhian Kozaks (8,000), who made up the most democratic segment 
of the Ukrainian population, joined Mazepa and his 4,000 supporters 
(who had lost their artillery at Baturyn) in their struggle against 


22S. M. Byelousov, Poltavska bytva (1709-1939), ed. by the Ukrainian Soviet 
Academy (Kiev, 1940), pp. 13 f., 21 ff. 

23L. G. Beskrovny, “Poltavskaya pobeda,” Voprosy istorii, No. 12, U.S.S.R. 
Academy (Moscow, 1959), p. 52. 

24 Poltava (K 250-letiyu Poltavskogo srazhaniya), Sbornik statey, U.S.S.R. 
Academy (Moscow, 1959), pp. 286 ff., 223 ff. Also Poltavskaya pobeda (lz 
istorii mezhdunarodnykh otnosheniy na kanune i posle Poltavy), U.S.S.R. Acad- 
emy (Moscow, 1959). 

25 He was called hetman dukiv — “hetman of the magnates” by the U- 
krainian common people. See M. Drahomaniv, Politychni pisni ukrainskoho na- 
rodu XVIII-XIX st. (Geneva, 1883), Vol. I, p. xii. Cf. also M. Hrushevsky, A His- 
tory of Ukraine (New Haven, 1948), p. 307, where he quotes a contemporary 
Ukrainian song about the social conditions in Ukraine: 


“Ah, dukes, you are indeed dukes! 

To you belong meadows and pastures; 
Nowhere can my poor brother, 

The landless Kozak, stop to graze his horse.” 


See also: Leon Wasilewski, Ukraina i sprawa ukrainska (Cracow, 1911), p. 32, 
39, where the point is stressed that the rich Kozaks did not care about the 
Ukrainian peasants and soon assumed the role of the Polish nobility, which 
previously under the leadership of Khmelnytsky and with the help of the 
peasants, they had expelled. At that time, the peasants were enslaved every- 
where and in Ukraine serfdom was just beginning. It is worth noting that in 
1691, Mazepa issued an order forbidding the rich Kozaks and monasteries to 
enslave poor landless Kozaks. Cf. Akty Baryshpilskoho mistsevoho uryadu, 
Kievskaya Starina (Kiev, 1892), book XXXVI. Also Starshyna i pospilstvo 
in: M. Hrushevsky, Ilustrovana Istoria Ukrainy (Winnipeg, 1918), pp. 362 ff. 
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Russia, because they, like Mazepa himself, saw in Russia’s inter- 
ference in Ukraine’s affairs an encroachment on Kozak liberties 
and eventual enslavement of Ukraine. Excommunication and torture 
were not the only reasons which made Mazepa’s struggle against 
Peter unsuccessful. In every larger Ukrainian city, well-fortified 
Russian garrisons with heavy artillery were stationed. They were 
able to check every troop movement in the country. Besides, about 
20,000 of Mazepa’s Kozaks were in the Czar’s service outside the 
borders of Ukraine. Also, the peasants were not attracted by Maze- 
pa’s struggle for Ukrainian independence, because in 1701 he had 
legalized forced labor (two days per week), making them virtual 
bondsmen of the rich Kozaks. The Swedes, lacking supplies, took 
all their provisions from the peasants and therefore were not popular 
with them, either. In addition, Russian diplomacy was more skillful 
than Swedish diplomacy in securing the neutrality of warlike Turkey 
and her vassal Tartary, two traditional enemies of Russia. In such 
a situation, the worn-out, starving, disease-ridden Swedish soldiers 
(20,000) with their desperate cries of “bread or death”** had to face 
the Russian army, which was greater by double in number of men 
(about 75,000) and artillery, and received a steady flow of fresh 
supplies (food, ammunition and replacements). Of course, the con- 
tribution of Mazepa, although useful, could not have been decisive 
under these circumstances.*’ The Russians of Poltava were not the 
band of fugitives of Narva; they were well-disciplined soldiers, ex- 
perienced in fighting. Pushkin, in his poem, jubilantly and in glowing 
words depicted this Russian victory at Poltava. 


3. PUSHKIN’S MAZEPA AND THE HISTORICAL MAZEPA 


Although Pushkin depicted the general events preceding the 
Battle of Poltava accurately on the whole, Mazepa, the main character 
of his poem, was portrayed in the damning phraseology of Peter’s 
propaganda letters, the so-called universals, which were addressed 
to the Ukrainian people (1708-9) and exhorted them from joining 
the uprising.** Herein the great Russian poet simply assumed the 
Russian imperialistic attitude, which at all times was anti-Ukrainian 


26 N. I. Kostomarov, Op. cit., p. 534. 

27““Mazepa, the prince of the Kozaks, supplied them with provisions; 
without his assistance the army must have perished from want and hunger.” 
Voltaire, The History of Charles XII (New York, 1901), p. 167. See also: I. Kim- 
ber, Peter the Great (Windfor, Vermont, 1811), p.173. 

28 B. Kentrschynsky, “The Political Struggle of Mazepa and Charles XII 
for Ukrainian Independence,” The Ukrainian Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 3 (New 
York, 1959), p. 249 ff.; and Pisma, op. cit., p. 238 ff. 
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and which the Russian academician, F. E. Korsh, characterized thus: 
“Unfortunately many of our liberals, always ready to stand up for 
any non-Russian nationality . .., never can recognize the same rights 
for the Ukrainian nationality.”*® Thus, for a Russian, no matter what 
his political orientation, a Ukrainian struggling for independence 
from Russia is always a “separatist,” “traitor,” “villain,” etc. So it 
was in the case of Mazepa. 

Alexander Briickner, Slavicist at Berlin University, has stress- 
ed the fact that, under Pushkin’s pen, ““Mazepa has become the con- 
ventional ruffian,’’*° and the Pushkinist, Waclaw Lednicki of Berkeley 
University, justly remarked: “Pushkin treated Mazepa mercilessly in 
his poem as a traitor.”** Among Russian historians, one seldom finds 
an objective attitude towards Mazepa. Nevertheless, M. T. Florinsky 
candidly stated: 

The union of Ukraine with Russia was anything but a love match, and 
there were many among the Kozak and non-Kozak population of the southern 
steppes who shared the dislike of the Russians themselves for the policies of 
Peter and who suspected, with very good reason, that Moscow was planning new 
and drastic inroads on their cherished liberties, which had already suffered 
grievous curtailment. Mazepa, a traitor and a villain, according to the official 
Russian historiography, was motivated by the legitimate and honorable desire 
to safeguard the autonomy of his country and to save it from destruction by 
siding with the probable winner .. .”32 


Pushkin, following that “official Russian historiography,”** had 
for Hetman Mazepa, in his poem, nothing but abusive epithets, to wit: 
“villain,” ‘traitor,” “Judas,” “viper,” “old hawk,” “destroyer of ten- 
der innocence,” “cruel lover,” etc .. . Although Pushkin himself loftily 
wrote that a poet should be “as impartial as fate,” in portraying the 
Ukrainian liberty fighter, the Russian bard discarded his noble con- 
victions and gave free reign to his patriotic bias and imperialistic 
emotions. In Pushkin’s words, Mazepa appears to be a mysterious 
demon, “a fatal abyss of insidious soul,” a personification of all 
baseness and evil of almost apocalyptic proportion, whom no mortal 
mind could ever penetrate: 


220. Lototsky, Storinky mynuluho, Il, Pratsi Ukrainskoho Naukovoho In- 
stytutu, Vol. XII (Warsaw, 1933), p. 345. 

80 A. Briickner, A Literary History of Russia (London, 1908, 1908), p. 189. 

31 W. Lednicki, Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman (Berkeley, 1955), p. 58. 

82M. T. Florinsky, Op. cit., p. 339 f. 

83 Pushkin’s basic sources were: D. N. Bantysh-Kamensky, Istoria Maloy 
Russii, 1822; I .I. Golikov, Deyaniya Petra Velikogo, 1788-9; M. M. Shcherbatov, 
Zhurnal . . . Petra Velikogo, 1770; D. P. Buturlin, Voyennaya istoria .. . 18 st., 
F. M. A. Voltaire, History of Charles XII, 1728 (sympathetic to Mazepa), and his: 
History of the Russian Empire under Peter the Great, 1759 (‘The court of St. 
Petersburg . . . charged with compiling this work” — thus hostile to Mazepa). 
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Not to many, perhaps is it known 

That his spirit is untameable, 

That he is happy, openly or stealthily 

To destroy his enemies; 

That not one offense has he ever forgiven 
Since the day he was born, 

That farsighted criminal schemes 

The haughty old man has contrived; 
That he does not know sanctitude, 

That he never has gratitude, 

That he does not love anything in life, 
That blood he is ready to shed like water, 
That he despises liberty, 

That there is no fatherland for him.34 


“These verses are killing, this is a death sentence, these are 
hammer strokes by which Mazepa is nailed to the pillory,” cried out 
the jubilant Russian critic, Yu. Aykhenvald.* 

Forgetting his previous merciless verdict on Mazepa’s “father- 
land,” in the third canto Pushkin contradicts himself by saying: 
“His eyes gleamed intensely with emotion as he bade farewell to his 
native country,” which implies “his native country” was in fact very 
dear to Mazepa. 

The last two lines are merely paraphrases of K. F. Ryleyev 
in his poem Voynarovsky (1825), when he spoke in a similar situa- 
tion thus: “How sorrowful were our hearts, when we saw before us 
the border of our native land.”** But this is the only parallel between 
Poltava, which glorifies the Russian victory and Peter’s genius, and 
Voynarovsky, which extols the Kozaks’ struggle for freedom. Ry- 
leyev’s Mazepa is a great Ukrainian patriot and leader, ready to sac- 
rifice his life and honor for his fatherland (Yeyo spasaya ot okov, ya 


84 Pushkin’s Poltava can obscure the thinking of one not well versed in 
Eastern European history, as can be seen in the foreword to a poor translation 
of the poem by J. Krup in Six Poems from the Russian (New York, 1936), where 
on p. 118, the translator said of Mazepa: “A man who though he rose from ob- 
scurity to the highest office of his country, gained for himself the woman he 
loved, for whom there was nothing left but to rest on his laurels, still he threw 
everything away on a mad gamble. And why? The only comment the average 
man would make is ‘that pride goes before a fall,’ and that his mind and judg- 
ment were obscured.” It was not Mazepa’s mind that was obscured, but the 
translator’s by Pushkin’s biased Poltava. Another example: A young American 
Pushkinist, a student of R. Jacobson, and editor of a Slavic journal, in a dis. 
cussion with the author (Chicago, Dec. 27, 1959), refused to believe that Pushkin 
could be inaccurate in Poltava because he had used “historical” sources. One can 
see what a powerful impact good poetry has. 

35S. A. Vengerov, Pushkin, Vol. II (St. Petersburg, 1909), p. 2 f. 

36 Yu. N. Verkhovsky, Poety-dekabristy (Moscow, 1926), p. 90. 
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zhertovat’ gotov yey chestyu). For Mazepa and for the noble Rus- 
sian revolutionary leader, Ryleyev, Ukraine’s struggle against des- 
potic Russia was “freedom’s struggle against autocracy” (Borba 
svobody s samovlastyem!). Ryleyev’s Mazepa had the same right to 
live and toil for his native Ukraine as Peter I had for Russia: 


Kak on, i ya zhivu dlya slavy, 
Dlya pol’zy rodiny moyey. 


Ryleyev’s sympathetic treatment of Mazepa in Voynarovsky, in fact, 
provoked Pushkin to write his Poltava, in which his raging emotion, 
his ardent Russian patriotism and his unsurpassed poetic talent were 
masterfully used to brand Mazepa forever as “a villain” and “a 
traitor of the Russian Czar” (izmennik ruskogo tsarya). But perhaps 
most misleading of all for the Russian Orthodox reader is Pushkin’s 
picture of Mazepa scheming secretly with the cunning Polish Jesuit, 
Father Zalenski. The two conspired treason “like thieves in the night.” 
Even Pushkin’s treatment of Boris Godunov, the other “villain” in 
Russian history, and murderer of the Crown Prince Demetrius, can- 
not match his monstrous description of Mazepa. After Godunov’s 
monologue, “I attained the highest power,” he still retains much of 
the reader’s sympathy. 

Quite different is the picture of Mazepa left us by the secretary 
of Charles XII, Gustav von Adlerfeld, 1708, whom Kostomarov calls 
“an impartial and very objective Swedish historian.” Alderfeld sees 
the Ukrainian hetman thus: 

Before us was an old man, seventy-six years of age, of medium frame, lean, 
without a beard, but with a mustache worn in the Polish manner. Generally he 
looked dignified, but sometimes he showed sparks of a gay and vivid temperament, 
joking with a keen wit and amusing his listeners; in his conversation one noted 
great tact and much wisdom. It was evident that he was a well-educated man 
who spoke excellent Latin. King Charles liked him at once.’’37 


Mazepa’s rebellion is presented in Poltava as being of some- 
what frivolous origin. It is attributed to personal revenge, stemming 
from an incident that took place during a feast in the camp near 
Azov. Peter I, after hearing “a bold word” from Mazepa, is supposed 
to have pulled Mazepa’s mustache in anger. Pushkin is contradicted 
by Peter himself in a speech delivered to his troops on July 7, 1709, 
the day before the decisive battle of Poltava, wherein the Czar spoke 
of Mazepa in terms of the independence of Ukraine: 


The Swedish King and the impostor Leszczynski have swayed to their side 
the traitor Mazepa and have sworn mutually to detach Little Russia (Ukraine), 


87 N. I. Kostomarov, op. cit., p. 438. 
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to create of it an independent principality under the rule of this traitor, by in- 
corporating into it Volhynia, and to put under Mazepa’s sovereignty the Zapo- 
rozhian and Don Cossacks. . .38 


Much earlier (on November 6, 1708) A. D. Menshikov, Peter’s ablest 
general, learning that Mazepa had joined Charles XII, immediately 
advised his Czar of the political implication of this step: “It is not 
for the sake of his person, but for the whole of Ukraine.”** And the 
astute Menshikov, in the same letter, counseled Czar Peter: 

After this evil event it is necessary to keep the common people on our 
side by all kinds of promises through the publication of wniversals revealing all 


the hetman’s misdeeds against them, so that they should not be tempted by any 
of his enticements. 


Peter made good and swift use of this advice. Menshikov, his 
favorite general, had judged the situation accurately. 

During his twenty-one years as hetman, Mazepa had received 
the highest honors from Peter, so that the trivial offense, even if it 
did occur, was probably of little moment. Moreover, the hetmanate 
was the highest office that Ukraine could offer, and that he had al- 
ready. According to Philip Orlyk, Mazepa’s secretary, on October 17, 
1707, in Kiev, the hetman told him of his plan for the uprising, de- 
manding that Orlyk take an oath and swear himself to secrecy on 
the Holy Cross, which contained relics of Christ’s original cross. In 
the form of an oath, Mazepa revealed to Orlyk his motivation for 
joining Charles XII: 

I take the Almighty God as my witness and swear to you that: not for my 
private gain, not for higher honors, not for riches, not for any other caprice, 
but for the sake of all of you, being under my power and under my rule, for the 
sake of your wives and children, for the sake of the common good of our poor 
mother Ukraine, for the benefit of all Zaporozhian Hosts and the Ukrainian 
people, for the elevating and broadening of our military rights and privileges, 
I desire with God’s help to act so that your wives and your children, and our 
Fatherland with the Zaporozhian Host, perish not under the Muscovites or Swedes. 
If I, however, would dare to do this for my private benefit, may I be stricken 
in my soul and body by God in the Holy Trinity, and by the innocent sufferings 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ.+0 


Although whenever Pushkin himself spoke, he condemned the 
defeated Ukrainian hero. Mazepa’s aim in his own words—the in- 
dependence of Ukraine—sounds quite convincing and is in full accord 
with impartial history. In the second canto of Poliava, Mazepa tells 


38 Tbid., p. 543. 
39 Ibid., p. 441 f. (State Archives, Menshnikov’s letter to tsar, October 26, 
1708). 
40 Ibid., p. 326 f. 
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Maria of his secret intentions. He says that the Ukrainians “for a 
long time have been bending their heads beneath the protection of 
Warsaw, and under the despotism of Moscow. It is already time for 
Ukraine to be independent,” and that was the reason he was raising 
“the banner of freedom against Peter’: 


No nezavisimoy derzhavoy 
Ukrayne byt’ uzhe pora: 

I mamya vol’nosti krovavoy 
Ya podymayu na Petra. 


The same idea is expressed in a patriotic song—duwma—com- 
posed by Mazepa himself, which Kochubey handed to Czar Peter, 
while denouncing the hetman’s intention to break with Moscow. This 
song was known to Pushkin, who in the fifth footnote to Poltava 
praised it by saying: “It is remarkable not only in a historical sense.” 
In that song Mazepa calls his countrymen to unity under one leader 
in order to save Ukraine from its enemies and finishes it with an 
appeal to the Kozaks to fight to the death with guns and sabers in 
hand for their faith and liberties: 


Be it known to all forever, 
We have freedom by the saber.+1 


The similarity of ideas in both passages is quite obvious, except that 
Pushkin puts in Mazepa’s mouth a desire to build a “throne” for him- 
self, for which desire there is not the slightest evidence in history. 
Besides, the hetmanate was a traditional Ukrainian military-civilian 
elective office and no crown was ever attached to it. 

Pushkin’s treatment of Mazepa is characterized by a lack of 
consistency. When the poet speaks himself, he usually makes use of 
such damning ephitets as “villain,” “Judas ...” or “Where is the 
rascal? Why is the traitor not on the block?” Or, “Where is the 
villain? Where has he fied from the pangs of his viperous con- 
science?” Yet elsewhere he calls him a “dignified old man, ruler of 
Little Russia,” or speaks about Mazepa’s “cautious old age,” “spar- 
kling eyes,” “soft-spoken words,” “proud head,” etc., so that the 
reader is inclined to feel that this is no “villain” at all, but a strong 
character, a far-sighted leader, a statesman. And then again, Push- 
kin’s passive Mazepa is pressed for action by the war-like Kozaks 
to save “the grievous Ukraine.” At still another time, he is a shrewd 
master-mind, carefully planning the liberation of Ukraine and un- 
dermining the strength of Czar Peter. In the preface to Poltava, 


41 Hetman Ivan Mazepa, Pysannia, ed. by Ye. Yu. Pelensky (Cracow, 
1943), p. 30. 
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Pushkin declares, ‘“Mazepa is one of the most remarkable men of 
that epoch,”’ and in the same paragraph he makes him responsible 
for uncommited crimes, including the “murder of his unfortunate 
mistress’ father” (who was sentenced to death by Czar Peter). Yet 
in his own footnote nineteen, Pushkin states: “Secret Counsellor 
Shafrinov and Count Golovkin were friends and protectors of Maze- 
pa; they, in all honesty, should be held responsible for the horror of 
the trial and execution of the denouncers” (Kochubey and Iskra). 
“Nevertheless,” concludes Pushkin, “the memory of Mazepa, ana- 
thematized by the church, cannot escape the curse of humanity.” 
Again in his preface, Pushkin blames his friend, K. F. Ryleyev, for 
his endeavor in Voynarovsky (1825) to make of Mazepa “a hero of 
liberty”—the new Bohdan Khmelnytsky. Yet Pushkin also defends 
Mazepa there from E. Aladin, who in his romantic story, Kochubey 
(1828), tried to depict him as “an old coward, getting pale while 
confronting an armed woman.” Pushkin suggests instead: “It would 
be better to develop and explain the real character of the rebellious 
hetman, and not distort arbitrarily the historical character” (sic!). 
Pushkin was quite sure that he himself did not distort him, in a 
retort to the critics declaring bluntly: “Mazepa acts in my poem 
exactly as in history...” 

Pushkin’s bias in his explanation of Mazepa’s motives and 
ambiguity in his treatment of Mazepa caused ceaseless criticism in 
literature, which I shall discuss later. Here I shall merely state that 
Mazepa has received very contradictory verdicts of history. The 
attitude of Russian historiography was very well explained by M. T. 
Florinsky, quoted previously. The Ukrainian historians in Russia 
were handicapped by censorship, church anathema and the “official 
line.” Some of them, like the populists and socialists, did not like the 
hetman’s autocratic methods and aristocratic sympathies, which were 
common in Eastern Europe at that time. It should be pointed out 
that the lot of the peasants in Ukraine was markedly better than in 
all the surrounding countries. It was only outside Russia that the 
truth about Mazepa could be spoken.*? But some Western historians 
were and still are under the influence of Russian historiography, and 
are too cautious to pass independent judgment. However, the Ameri- 
can Slavicist, Clarence A. Manning, after an extensive analysis of 


Mazepa’s life, came to this conclusion: 


42D. Doroshenko and A. Ohloblyn, A Survey of Ukrainian Historiography 
(The Annals of the UAAS), Vol. V-VI (New York, 1957), p. 71 ff. 
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In his lifetime both his friends and foes considered him an extraordinary 
person, a man of winning charm, of great learning, and with a real gift for 
leadership. In his old age, when he was thrown directly between Charles and 
Peter, he bore himself with a dignity, even in defeat, that continued to hide the 
fire that must have burned within him . .. Mazepa became a symbol to the 
Ukrainians of their own right to exist.43 


And the contemporary Ukrainian historian of Mazepa’s era, Alexan- 
der P. Ohloblyn, said this in his latest book: 

There is not the slightest doubt that Hetman Mazepa was totally dedicated 
to the ideal of Ukrainian statehood, and to the ideal of a united Ukrainian in- 
dependent state ... At Poltava, on July 8, 1709, Moscow emerged victorious, and 


that decided the fate of Mazepa and Ukraine. But Moscow, both White and Red, 
failed to defeat Mazepa as a spiritual spokesman of the Ukrainian ideal.44 


It is evident then that Pushkin’s Mazepa was not the historical 
flesh-and-blood Mazepa. 


. (To be continued) 


43 C. A. Manning, op. cit., pp. 224, 226. 
44A. Ohloblyn, op. cit., pp. 394,397. 

















MOSCOW — KIEV — ODESSA 
By LEO HEIMAN 


UKRAINIAN OPERA STAR ACCLAIMED IN ISRAEL 


“Nothing will happen to me, I am too famous,” the Ukrainian basso singer, 
Evhen Ivanovich Chervoniak, predicted confidently when worried Israeli friends 
offered him asylum in Tel Aviv. 

It all began when the Israeli National Opera in Tel Aviv was looking for 
a top basso singer to fill the role of Mephisto in a new production of Faust. The 
Cultural Attache at the Soviet Embassy in Tel Aviv, in an effort to gain extra 
votes for the small Communist Party in local Workers Council elections, offered 
the loan of a top Russian opera singer. This offer was gratefully accepted by the 
I.N.O. management which was already thinking of postponing the gala opening 
of Faust, for lack of a suitable Mephisto. The star, billed as a “famous Russian 
opera singer” arrived by plane via Prague. He startled his hosts immediately by 
declaring during his very first press conference at Lydda Airport that “I am a 
Ukrainian, not a Russian .. .” This was the grand entry of Evhen I. Chervo- 
niak, star of the Kharkiv Opera, on the Israeli stage. Delighted Israeli news- 
papermen crowded around the tough-looking burly singer, to the dismay of So- 
viet Embassy officials, unaccustomed to such impromptu press conferences, with- 
out their coaching or permission. 

During the gala opening of Faust in Tel Aviv, Chervoniak earned a standing 
ovation for singing the part of Mephisto in Ukrainian. “Why should I sing in 
Russian, when I am a Ukrainian?” he exclaimed at the party given in his honor 
after the performance, “I sing Russian only in the Soviet Union. But in Khar- 
kiv and abroad, I prefer my own language...” Mr. Chervoniak is now studying 
Hebrew, with the aid of two coaches (one for words and one for diction), to 
make himself even more popular with enthusiastic Israeli audiences. When asked 
whether Soviet Embassy’s displeasure may not affect him when he returns home 
to his family, Mr. Chervoniak replied that he is too famous and popular in U- 
kraine, while the secret police are less powerful than they used to be. Disclosing 
he had many Jewish friends in Kharkiv, Kiev, Odessa and elsewhere, Mr. Cher- 
voniak promised to sing Hebrew songs at private gatherings at his home, or 
his friends’ homes, back in Ukraine. “It will encourage them,” he said meaning- 
fully. Hailed by the Israeli press as a “new type of Ukrainian” the opera singer’s 
refusal to pose as a “Russian star” proved embarrassing to Soviet Embassy 
officials who castigated Chervoniak’s “nationalist sentiments exploited by the 
bourgeois press” and asked for his recall to the Soviet Union. 


The Jews from a small provincial town were visiting Moscow far 
the first time in their lives. Having gazed at the Kremlin, they crossed 
Red Square to look at the Lenin Mausoleum. A long queue 
stretched halfway across the square and just as they came up to 
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join it, they perceived an elderly Jew leaving the mausoleum by the 
left side exit to join the line waiting at the entrance once again. 

“Excuse us, Reb Yid,” the two bewildered visitors asked him in 
Yiddish, “what’s so interesting inside you have to see it twice?” 
“Twice? What’s twice?” the Jew replied indignantly, “I come here 
every day, and if I am lucky, I get to be inside the mausoleum a 
dozen times on an average day. You see, our people have suffered so 
much from this ‘Soine Isroel’ (enemy of Israel) that it gives me 
pleasure to see this murderer, this arch-criminal, this gangster lying 
dead in his coffin. I could easily watch him fifty times a day, if I could 
come in. And what other satisfaction does a Jew have in Russia 
nowadays?” 

“But Stalin’s body has been removed?” the visitors stammered 
in unison. “Who speaks about Stalin? It’s enough for me if I look 
at the empty place opposite Lenin and imagine Khrushchev lying 
there one day...” 

This anecdote illustrates Jewish life in Russia better than a 
dozen learned treatises, written by well-meaninng but often ignorant 
experts. “As far as Jews and other oppressed nationalities of the 
Soviet Union are concerned, the U.S.S.R. is ruled by a gangster re- 
gime of crooks, sadists, murderers, liars and genocide killers — most 
of them virulent anti-Semites to boot,” I was told by a prominent 
Israeli newspaperman who returned from the Soviet Union, where he 
toured several cities and watched the November 7 traditional Rev- 
olution Day anniversary parade in Moscow. He asked me not to men- 
tion his name in print. “Not because I am afraid to speak the truth, 
but because I want to visit Russia again and again, and I won’t get 
a visa if I speak up. Even now, I must travel to the U.S.S.R. as a 
travel agency official, or sports club representative, because Israeli 
journalists have trouble getting Soviet visas. So let’s keep my identity 
unknown, until I publish my book about the Soviet Union today.” 

The newspaperman signed up for a 24-day guided tour, which 
is both the cheapest and the fastest way of entering the Soviet em- 
pire. A chartered airliner took the group of some 50 Israelis from 
Lydda airport near Tel-Aviv to Istanbul, where they were driven by 
buses to board the Soviet passenger liner “Litva” (Lithuania). 

This ship maintains a regular service between Odessa in U- 
kraine, Constanza in Rumania, Varna in Bulgaria, Istanbul in Turkey, 
Piraeus in Greece and Dubrovnik in Yugoslavia. Sometimes, the line 
is extended to include Italy as well. 

The Israeli journalist showed me his impressions of the Soviet 
ship, as jotted down in his notebook in Hebrew: “Ship big, modern 
and very clean. Skipper tough burly type, shows two rows of gold 
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teeth when smiles. Always smiling, but never talks to passengers. 
Eats his meals separately. No fraternizing or socializing between 
passengers and crew, not even officers, as aboard Israeli ships. Crew 
very polite, but keep to themselves. A lot of women—hostesses, wait- 
resses, room and cabin stewardesses, cleaning women, even the cul- 
tural affairs and librarian directors are ladies. At all times of the day 
and night you can see some women polishing, rubbing, sweeping, 
cleaning and washing. Many jobs done by men on our passenger ships 
are here executed by women. Most waitresses are Ukrainian girls, 
graduates of special seagoing catering school in Odessa. Suppose 
they must be Comsomols, otherwise they wouldn’t be trusted to go 
ashore in foreign ports. But once did I overhear two cleaning women 
talking quietly in Ukrainian near the broom closet at the end of the 
corridor. They did not discuss politics, sputniks or the latest communist 
party congress, but only how many pairs of stockings they bought in 
Greece and where is it cheaper to buy good shoes—in Piraeus or 
Istanbul? I understand the girls get shore-liberty passes and foreign 
currency allowances only if they behave to the satisfaction of the 
political commissar. Passengers aboard are Russians, East Germans 
and Czechs, with a sprinkling of Rumanians and Bulgarians. And, of 
course, we, Israelis. No Arabs though. Very few Ukrainians, Byelo- 
russians, Armenians or other nationalities. Although one can never 
tell. Everybody speaks Russian, German or English. No other lan- 
guages heard in the dining room. Meals are enormous. Breakfast alone 
can feed an average Israeli family for a week. Later on, I learned that 
it could feed an average Russian family for two weeks. But the policy 
of plenty and waste practiced aboard the ship is deliberate, to im- 
press the foreign and satellite passengers that nothing is lacking 
in the Soviet Union, and that the U.S.S.R. is the richest land on earth. 
Whether we wanted it or not, we got the full meal, the works. Here 
is a typical Russian breakfast, aboard ship of course: glass of orange 
or apple juice, followed by a plate of herring, smoked salmon, cured 
and marinated fishes, heap of expensive caviar, four different kinds 
of cheese, vegetables. Next comes a big prime beef steak with two 
fried eggs on top. We used to eat the eggs and send the meat un- 
touched back to the kitchen. After that Caucasian mineral water and 
fruits, followed by tea or coffee and cakes. At 10:30 A.M. we had a 
second breakfast, with sundry jams and marmalades, and lunch in- 
cluded fried fish, omelettes with mushrooms, roast beef and sau- 
sage as well, not to speak of soups, potatoes and vegetables. At 4:30 
P.M. “five o’clock tea” with cakes and sandwiches. And at 7:00 another 
dinner. We hardly breathed. But some Russian passengers finished 
everything served and asked for more.” 
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In Odessa, the Israelis passed through customs and passport- 
control inspection and were driven by bus to their hotel, on Dzerzhin- 
sky Street. I asked the newspaperman about his impressions of Odes- 
sa. “It’s a big port and a beautiful city. The harbor itself is a little bit 
like Naples, in size as well as in movement and traffic. A lot of ships 
and smaller craft loading and unloading. I was told there was a naval 
port, an oil port and a special harbor for military shipments to Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq and other foreign countries. A special sector is used for 
grain shipments only. The Soviets make a lot of money selling Ukrain- 
ian wheat abroad, as can be see from the row of massive grain 
elevators towering over the quay. We tied up straight at the passen- 
ger pier. Customs officials were polite, but we had to sign forms that 
everything we bring in is for our personal use only, and that we won’t 
leave anything behind when we go back home. Right away, I noticed 
a curious thing. Odessa is supposed to be a Ukrainian city. But all 
signs, directions, names, guideposts and posters—and, of course, the 
language spoken in the port administration and customs offices—was 
only Russian. In fact, only Russians were working in the customs hall 
and passport control office. I didn’t notice a single Ukrainian or Jew.” 

After a brief rest at the hotel, the Israelis were divided into 
three teams of about 15-18 each. An “Intourist” guide was allotted 
to each team, which boarded a bus for a sightseeing tour of the city. 
Odessa, according to the Israeli newspaperman, is a mixture of beau- 
tiful and ugly, magnificent and grotesque. For instance, the giant 
staircase cascading down from the city center to the seashore is 
breathtaking in its simple architectural beauty. The broad boulevards 
with their stately rows of chestnut trees, their leaves yellowing and 
falling down to herald the advent of winter, and most of the old pre- 
WW I mansions are real jewels. New Soviet-built architectural styles 
range from Stalin’s favorite “sugar-cake”’ building to some ugly 
ducklings topped with unnecessary spires and fronted with unneeded 
columns. Side by side with the wide expanse of glittering marble and 
whitestone, are slums which look like Israeli maabara shacks 
(transit camps for impoverished new immigrants) . 

“Our ‘Intourst’ guide was a young woman named Tamara. She 
spoke fluent English, German and French. But I liked the way she 
spoke Russian to her friend Olga. Both young women were dark- 
haired, with burning black eyes and good figures. They knew how 
to dress and keep up a charming poise too. They looked like Jewish 
girls and I asked them if they were. No, said Tamara, we are Ukrain- 
ian. Well, then, why do you speak Russian with your friend? Aren’t 
you a Ukrainian guide in a Ukrainian city? She looked at me as if 
I was kidding her. “You can’t be serious,” she pouted, “Ukrainian is 
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for peasants .. .” Later on, I learned that the local “intelligentsia” 
who attempted to speak Ukrainian in serious conversations, other 
than for telling humorous anecdotes or dirty jokes, were automatical- 
ly ostracized by the Russians. The same with Yiddish, although not 
even jokes are allowed in Yiddish. And God help you if you say 
one Hebrew word. Speaking Hebrew is a criminal offense for a Jew 
in the Soviet Union. It brands him automatically as a “reactionary, 
Zionist imperialist, and capitalist cosmopolite.” Later on, in Moscow 
and Leningrad, we heard quite a few Soviet citizens speaking Hebrew. 
But they were Russians, graduates of the special Hebrew language 
course at the Academy of Foreign Languages or Diplomatic Service 
School. No Jews were among them, of course.” 


UKRAINIANS AND JEWS PERSECUTED ALIKE IN THE U.S.S.R. 


“In many respects, Ukrainians are just as persecuted as Jews 
in the Soviet Union,” the newspaperman went on,” but, of course, no 
comparisons can be made because in the main physical-existence 
respect, the situation of the Ukrainians is infinitely better than that 
of the Jews. Many people fail to grasp the essential aims of Russia’s 
nationality policy. It is to make the Jewish minority disappear, 
vanish, cease to exist. Stalin tried to accomplish it by executions and 
deportations. Khrushchev is aware that he won’t be able to carry 
out any large-scale genocide by physical means. He therefore prefers 
to use arrests, convictions and deportations as means of pressure upon 
the Jews to assimilate, to give up the last vestiges of their national 
identity and status. I don’t think he will succeed. We Jews are 
notoriously stubborn in this respect, and if we survived the Crusades, 
the Spanish Inquisition and Hitler, we shall survive the Soviet In- 
quisition as well. The very existence of Israel encourages the captive 
Soviet Jews and keeps them from going under and giving in to the 
Kremlin’s forced-assimilation program. That is one of the reason 
why Moscow hates us so much. What Moscow wants from the Ukrain- 
ians, on the other hand, is not self-destruction as a national group, 
but submission to the status of willing slaves That is different from 
what the Jews have to suffer. Jews are the only captive group in the 
Soviet prison of nations who do not enjoy a territorial status. Even 
Siberian tribes, like the Kommi or Chukchi peoples no one ever heard 
of, suddenly got themselves “autonomous” republics, at least on the 
map. It does not matter if they are slaves of the Russian imperialists. 
At least they are free to write and sing in their own language, wear 
their national costumes, dance their folk dances and elect their “own” 
deputies to the local Soviet.” 
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I asked the Israeli journalist to elaborate on this point, which is 
not entirely clear to many people abroad. “All right, let’s put it this 
way. The Ukrainians, just as the Armenians, the Uzbeks and the 
Gorgians, not to speak of the Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians, 
are Moscow’s slaves. Any Russian Malenkov or Soviet gauleiter 
can descend on Kiev, Minsk, Erevan, Tiflis or Riga, round up a few 
thousand local intellectuals suspected of nationalist sentiments and 
have them shot without trial. But the Ukrainians and other nation- 
alities have at least theoretical republics on the map, theoretical gov- 
ernments, United Nations representations, their own culture, art, 
schools, drama and folklore. Politically and economically, Ukraine— 
like all other Soviet “republics”—is just one of Moscow’s many col- 
onies. It is oppressed politically and exploited economically. Even 
in the cultural sphere, there is constant Russification, both overt and 
covert, by pressure and by subconscious psychology. If Ukrainian in- 
tellectuals are ashamed to speak their own language in public, be- 
cause they subconsciously believe that Russian is a “more intelligent” 
language than Ukrainian, this is the result of Moscow’s Russifica- 
tion campaign. But at least no one arrests a Ukrainian for wearing an 
embroidered peasant blouse, singing old folk songs about the Dniepro, 
eating meatballs with sour cream and dancing the “Hopak.” But a 
Jew wouldn’t dare to ask for “gefilte fish” in a restaurant, sing “Mein 
Yiddishe Mamma,” dance the “Horah” or put on an embroidered 
Israeli kibbutz shirt. He goes straight to jail for doing only 
one of these things. . .” 


This opinion was confirmed by other Israeli who had oc- 
casion to visit the U.S.S.R. recently. Like all imperialist colonizers, 
the Russians allow the “natives” in their subject republics to amuse 
themselves with folk dances and songs, write books and stories in 
their own language and put on national costumes once in a while. 
It’s good for tourists, and it helps the “natives” to let off some na- 
tionalist steam and give vent to at least a few suppressed sentiments. 
But Jews do not have even this token right. In fact, they have nothing 
except the right to enter the passport-registration bureau and file 
an application to have the nationality entry in their passports 
changed from “Jewish” to “Russian.” Of course, in some respects the 
situation of Jews is better than that of the Ukrainians. The latter 
have few links with the outside world, and realize that liberation of 
their country can come only through an atomic world holocaust from 
which Russia will emerge the loser, and/or an internal revolution in 
the U.S.S.R. In either case, Ukraine will be devasted by nuclear wea- 
pons, its cities destroyed and million of people will die. Perhaps no one 
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will be left to hear the bells of liberation ring, pessimistically inclined 
young Ukrainians told the Israeli visitor in Kiev. The only hope is an 
internal disintegraton of the U.S.S.R., with or without a violent 
revolution, but certainly without atomic war. Prospects for such 
disintegration without nuclear holocaust are dim at present, although 
one can never know what history may bring. Certainly, no one in 
1938 would have believed in the resurrection of an independent Jewish 
State of Israel in 1948, and in Israel’s ability to defeat six Arab na- 
tions despite a numerical inferiority of fifty to one. Still, most thinking 
Ukrainians appeared pessimistic and depressed in the few private 
conversations with the Israeli journalist. 

On the other hand, Jews always have a ray of hope, no matter 
how black the situation appears. First and most important of all, 
they have their State of Israel, shining like a lighthouse across the 
sea of tears and suffering beyond the Iron Curtain. Israel is an out- 
post of hope and freedom amidst slavery and persecution. Next, there 
are powerful and influential Jewish communities in the United States, 
Britain, France and Latin America. Soviet Jews realize that they 
have defenders and advocates abroad, relatives and devoted friends to 
worry about their fate. Ukrainian communities abroad are small and 
not as influential as Jewish ones, nor as wealthy either. Last but not 
least—the Jewish national problem in the Soviet Union can be easily 
solved by allowing free and unrestricted migration of Jews to Israel. 
This looks improbable at present, but not impossible in the future. 
The Kremlin masters may one day decide that their 3 million Jewish 
slaves are not worth the bother and the perennial headache. In return 
for some Israeli and world-Jewish concessions (and one may be sure 
the Kremlin won't neglect to ask for them and get them, too) Moscow 
may suddenly approve “reunification of families” to prove the “so- 
cialist humanity” of the Soviet regime. It is estimated that at least 
50 per cent of all Soviet Jews, i.e. close to 144 million, will make a 
beeline for Israel, and the others will be gradually assimilated into 
Russian society. In any case, one single signature by a Kremlin big- 
shot, authorizing a Jewish-Israeli “family reunification scheme” may 
one day solve the entire Jewish problem in a matter of seconds. 

The Ukrainian national problem is not as easily solved, how- 
ever. Since the only acceptable solution is national independence— 
not emigration—and seeing that Russia will never willingly give up the 
breadbasket, major industrial areas, unlimited natural resources and 
other colonial-exploitation rights it holds in Ukraine—the only pos- 
sible solution is through war or revolution. 

In fact, according to the Israeli newspaperman, many Ukrain- 
ians secretly envy their Jewish friends. “Both of us are in the same 
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boat, but at least you have your free Israel, even though you your- 
selves are prisoners here. We do not have our free Ukraine, and are 
prisoners in our own house, which is much worse for our pride and 
feelings .. .” one young Ukrainian engineer declared in Kiev. 


From Odessa, the Israeli tourists went by express train to Kiev. 
Naturally, everybody demanded to be taken right away to “Babin 
Yar’ the site of Kiev Jewry’s mass grave, where an unknown number 
of Jews (estimates vary from a minimum of 42,000 to a maximum 
figure of 100,000) were massacred and buried by the Nazis. Evtushen- 
ko’s much-publicized pro-Jewish poem “Babin Yar” made the site a 
Number One pilgrimage target of all Israeli tourists in the U.S.S.R. 
Unfortunately, our group of tourists was not allowed to visit Babin 
Yar, let alone photograph it. Intourist guides explained that the “road 
was closed for repairs.” But at least the newspaperman was able to 
meet Kiev Jews and their Ukrainian friends, which was not possible 
in Odessa. In the bustling port city, the guides maintained such a 
crowded schedule that one could not strike out on private expedi- 
tions into the underprivileged districts of Moldavanka and Peresyp 
where many Jews and poor Ukrainians live nowadays, having given 
up the city center to the Russians. 


“You understand why I can’t mention any names or exact ad- 
dresses,” the journalist explained, “but I had a very interesting meet- 
ing in Kiev’s new “Arsenalskaya” subway station. But first, let me 
digress a little bit about the Kiev subway. There are five mainline 
stations working now, and six more will be added by the time the first 
stage of the project is completed. Now, Kiev is a big city, but traffic 
is not as dense as in Tel Aviv, for instance. There are not so many 
private cars around as in the West, and parking is not yet a problem. 
In fact, buses and streetcars very nicely take care of all passenger 
transportation. Kiev needs a subway like a hole in the head, and my 
impression—for what it’s worth—is that the Soviets are building 
subway stations and digging tunnels for civil defense against nuclear 
raids, rather than for purely commercial transportation. Now, I 
waited at the new subway station and looked around. In my overcoat 
pocket I kept a dozen colored picture postcards from Israel—osten- 
sibly to write letters home, but in reality I wanted to hand them out 
to local Jews for whom a picture view of Haifa or Jerusalem was 
worth a million words from Moscow. 


As I shifted the postcards to an inner pocket, several fluttered 
down all over the platform. I bent down to retrieve them, and was 
helped by a young bespectacled man. He looked at the pictures and 
asked me quietly in Hebrew: “Are you an Israeli?” “Yes,” I replied, 
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asking him in turn how come he knew my language. He replied that 
he was listening every night to the “Voice of Zion” and “Voice of 
Israel” broadcasts and learned Hebrew himself. 


No one disturbed us, as we talked on the platform, letting trains 
pass by. His name was Vladimir and he was a student of Ukrainian 
literature at the University of Kiev. “Are you a Jew?” I asked him 
once again. “My parents were Communist party members,” he replied 
proudly. Mother was killed during the German occupation. Father 
served as an officer with the Red Army artillery. He died of his wounds 
after the war. Kind Ukrainian neighbors hid me during the Nazi oc- 
cupation and raised me until father came home. Later on, I lived in 
a kind of a state orphanage. I always thought of myself as a Russian. 
But since I was called “Zhid” (a derogatory word in Russian) a couple 
of times, I consider myself a Jew and proud to be one.” “So what’s a 
Jew doing studying Ukrainian literature?” “Very simple to explain,” 
he smiled, “I wanted to study foreign languages to begin with, but 
Jews are not accepted for studies any more. A relative of the Ukrain- 
ian family which saved me during the war, and with which I main- 
tain close ties, works as a lecturer of Ukrainian literature at Kiev 
University. Some Jews are still allowed to study there, and he fixed me 
up with the university authorities, as I did not have the money to pay 
the necessary bribe. I am graduating next year. It won’t hurt me to 
be an expert on Ukrainian literature, but what’s more important we 
are required to study a subsidiary subject—geography, history or a 
foreign language. So I enrolled to study English, French and German 
and achieved what I wanted all along. Of course, they won’t let me 
work in any important place where I come in contact with foreigners, 
despite the fact that I am a member of the Comsomol (Communist 
Youth) in good standing. But I'll get a good job as librarian in the 
foreign language department or as translator of literature and tech- 
nical texts. Some day perhaps I'll come to Israel. . .” 


From Kiev the party of tourists went by train to Moscow. Look- 
ing from the windows at the rolling countryside, they could spot at 
once the difference between Ukraine and Russia. Up to the river Seym 
and beyond, not even the autumn rains and sleet could dampen the 
spirits of aggressive and dynamic-looking Ukrainian peasant wom- 
en, who waited for the Moscow-bound express train at intermediate 
station platforms with baskets of hardboiled eggs, preserved mush- 
rooms, hunks of salty cheese, tasty homebaked bread, meat-filled 
pies and other zakuski. Passengers, especially the Russians, bought up 
everything in sight and ate as if they came out of a concentration 
camp the day before. 
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Halfway between the Seym and Briansk, the train crossed a 
gloomy looking forest and emerged after a couple of hours on the 
other side. It was the same Soviet Union, the same uniforms and the 
same type of stations, but something was lacking. 

“Only after getting back home did I analyze the feeling and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that what Ukrainians have and the Russians 
lack is joy of life. Life may not be kind to them, but they know how 
to enjoy it. The Russians are by comparison more gloomy and melan- 
choly, depressed and submissive. Perhaps this is a generalization, and 
generalizations are usually false, but I saw the same difference mir- 
rored between the Russians on the one hand, and the Georgians, Ar- 
menians and Moldavians who really know how to live it up. Perhaps 
it is the difference in climate and geographical latitude. Perhaps it 
can be ascribed to the fact that the southern peoples in the U.S.S.R. 
drink wine, while the Russians stick to vodka. In any case, the dif- 
ference is noticeable and it’s a fact. But speaking of vodka, it will 
one day be Soviet Russia’s undoing, like it undermined the Czarist re- 
gime. It is difficult to describe the drunkenness and chronic alcoholism 
in Moscow, Leningrad, and I guess other Russian cities as well. What I 
mean, we in Israel don’t have drunks at all. But I’ve lived in the 
United States for a while, where they believe they have a problem 
with alcoholics. The American problem is a pleasure compared to 
the Russian drunks. First of all, there is the difference that Ameri- 
cans and other Westerners are social drunks, while the Russians are 
compulsive-melancholic alcoholics. In the West, one may get drunk 
at a party, or even in the friendly he-man atmosphere of a bar. In 
Moscow, I was standing in front of a Gastronome shop counter when 
a silver-toothed Russian came in and yelled, “Who wants to share a 
bottle?” Two perfect strangers volunteered at once. They bought a 
bottle of vodka, uncorked it, and drank the fiery liquid straight from 
the bottle-neck, passing it from mouth to mouth. Other people did not 
even mind witnessing this display of drunkenness and bad manners. 
The salesgirl told me she sold hundreds of vodka bottles this way 
every day. Buying vodka in a bottle is much cheaper than drinking 
it by glass in a restaurant. Actually, it is forbidden to drink vodka on 
the shop premises. But if she tells the customers to go drink it outside, 
they call her a “dirty harlot” or worse. If she calls the militia, the 
drunks will wait for her until she finishes work to beat her up. 
What’s worse, the militiamen themselves are almost always drunk. 
There is also a lot of prostitution in Moscow. The Soviets yell them- 
selves hoarse complaining about the “rotten exploitation of women” 
in the West. But one has only to count the Russian prostitutes, many 
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of them teenagers, at Mayakovsky and Sverdlov squares, Gorki and 
Sokolniki parks, Gorki Street and all central subway stations, to see 
that per square mile, Moscow has more streetwalkers than any Amer- 
ican city. Because of the housing situation in Russia, and since they 
can’t get rooms in hotels, the Moscow ladies practice the oldest pro- 
fession in the world on park benches, in house entrances or in cruising 
taxicabs, whose drivers receive a rake-off from the trade. So much 
for the “socialist morality” of the U.S.S.R. and for the Leninist 
theory which maintains that “prostitution is the result of capitalist 
exploitation of, and discrimination against women, refusal to grant 
them equal rights and abominable social and economic conditions 
in the capitalist countries.” 

“Socialist revolution, by abolishing class differences and material 
want, will automatically do away with the world’s oldest profession, 
Lenin claimed. Today, 44 years after the Revolution, prostitutes are 
plying their trade in the shadow of the Kremlin’s walls, within 500 
yards of Lenin’s mausoleum.” 

Incidentally, the Israeli newspaperman saw no prostitutes in 
Kiev or Odessa, despite the fact that the latter is a port city, fre- 
quented by thousands of foreign sailors each week. 

I asked an Israeli diplomat who recently returned to Jerusalem 
after a two-year tour of duty in the U.S.S.R. about this angle too. 
He said that the Soviet secret police have cleaned up streetwalkers in 
Odessa by rounding up the worst offenders and banishing them to 
Siberian camps, while on the other hand, sponsoring the establish- 
ment of brothel-type “clubs” for foreign sailors who are enticed by 
so-called “mozhno” (it is possible, in Russian) girls into the nets of 
Soviet espionage or counter-intelligence. 

As to Kiev, the Ukrainian capital has always been more moral- 
conscious than Moscow, notorious for its wild orgies to the strains 
of gypsy music under the Czars, and battalions of streetwalkers 
molesting passersby under Nikita Khrushchev. 

Moscow Jews live in perpetual fear of their future. This fear 
is nowadays not so much physical, as it was under Stalin, but eco- 
nomic and material. There are arrests and phony trials, to be sure, 
but what the Moscow Jews (and Leningrad Jews as well) fear more 
than any show trial, is local action by the “neighborhood committee.” 
Since Khrushchev has clipped the wings of the secret police, and 
abolished its network of seksots (secret informers), the task of 
low-level spying and intimidation has been taken over by the “neigh- 
borhood committees.” Each apartment house has its “house com- 
mittee.” A block of houses forms the “neighborhood committee.” These 
committees, ruled by communist party representatives. and former 
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seksots, are legally empowered to “deny the right of habitation to 
persons whose behavior is anti-social.” 

In other words, if the committee does not like someone’s face, 
it can order him to pack up and move out of his apartment. This, Mos- 
cow Jews hasten to explain, is worse than death in the family. After 
all, if one relative dies of old age or sickness, the family continues to 
exist. But if one is given the “bum’s rush” by the “neighborhood 
committee,’ the entire family must move out of Moscow and search 
for housing and jobs in some small provincial town or village. The 
hardships cannot be described, the difficulty of getting a job could fill 
several pages. Once a “neighborhood committee” has ordered a ten- 
ant’s expulsion, and called in the strong-arm goon squads “of volun- 
teer auxiliary militia” to throw the offending family out on the street, 
it is impossible to get another apartment in Moscow, where two 
families often live in one room, and five families share one single 
bathroom. Naturally, most “neighborhood committees” are virulently 
anti-Semitic and Jews are the first victims and scapegoats. It happen- 
ed more than once that powerful members of Moscow “neighborhood 
committees” needed the flats for their relatives, mistresses, or 
friends. Or perhaps someone had just paid them a bribe. In a matter of 
two-three weeks, they framed a Jewish family on phony (sometimes 
real) charges of black-marketeering, speculation, anti-social be- 
havior etc., had them thrown out and let the friends move in. This, 
rather than old-time secret police methods, is the real terror nowa- 
days. If Khrushchev decided one day to make Moscow “Judenrein,” 
he won’t have to send the militia to round up all Jews, pack them 
aboard trains and banish them as Stalin used to do. All the Kremlin 
bigwigs have to do is give the word to all “neighborhood committees” 
in the city to crack down on Jewish tenants. The “committees,” which 
have no Jews in leading positions of power, will be glad to oblige. 

The tourist group spent the last four days in Leningrad and 
was flown back by a Soviet jet-liner to Odessa, where the passenger 
liner “Litva” was already waiting at the pier. Summing up their im- 
pressions of the U.S.S.R. towards the end of 1961, both Israelis 
pointed out that any anti-Soviet revolution will have to come from 
within. “The Russians are now firmly in control of the Soviet Union. 
They themselves may grumble against the Kremlin in private, but 
they will never revolt. And if any other nationality revolts against 
Moscow’s rule, the Russians will put it down with their customary 
ruthlessness. As to Jews, the best way in which they can be helped 
is to make a lot of noise abroad. Silence will only hurt them. Publicity 
will make Khrushchev think twice. And maybe he will be willing to 
open his ears to the Biblical, “Let my people go!” 
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KHRUSHCHEV’S NEW COMMUNIST PROGRAM 
By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


On July 30, 1961, Tass issued a translation of the new Communist 
Program to be presented in October to the Twenty-second Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The New York Times 
published it on August 1 on eight pages of its daily edition. That 
Program well deserves careful study not only by those who willingly 
or not live under the domination of Communism but even more by 
the representatives of the free world and still more by the leaders of 
the underdeveloped states, for these leaders are indeed underdeveloped 
in more sense than one if they fail to rub their eyes in amazement 
at many of its statements and prophesies. Perhaps the best comment 
upon it can be found in the sharpening of the crisis over Berlin as 
a means of bringing in that millenium and that utopian mode of 
peaceful existence of which Khrushchev dreams. 


In the first place the careful reader who has any conception of 
the way in which the Grand Principality of Moscow developed into 
the Russian Empire of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries cannot 
fail to see the similarity in spirit in this document to the outpourings 
of the past. The singers of the historical songs of north Russia who 
accepted the explanations of Czar Ivan the Terrible for his crimes 
and declared to their admiring audiences that the dread czar had been 
able to expel treason from the land but not from stony Moscow and 
could excuse the actions of the oprichniks mounted on their black 
horses and with dogs’ heads on their saddles to smell out treason 
can find congenial companions in those who accept the present docu- 
ment. Those sympathetic and idealistic souls who hope for sincerity 
in the present document will be exactly like those well-disposed 
Russian experts who saw in the progressive and idealistic Stalin 
Constitution a sign that a new and better period was coming for the 
Soviet Union and its peoples and they were the ones who com- 
pletely lulled the free world into believing that there could be real 
coexistence and cooperation between Moscow and the outside world. 

Lenin himself built his hopes of success on the fact that the 
capitalistic world was too greedy for immediate profit and too short- 
sighted to look at the situation of the Bolshevik-Communist state 
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realistically, even from its narrow interests. In the early nineteen 
twenties, when the application of militant Communism had practically 
ended industry and agriculture in the ruins of the old Russian 
Empire, Lenin introduced the New Economic Policy to secure help 
from the outside and to encourage the peasants and workers with the 
hope that they could have something for themselves. The mere 
mention of this policy was enough for many in the West to speak of 
the deliberate return of the Communists to principles of civilized 
order and of right thinking but only a few years were needed to 
convince the most optimistic that they were mistaken, for while there 
were signs that Lenin did not intend to keep any of his promises, 
Stalin, once he was in power, ruthlessly reverted to the path of 
nationalization, of deportation, of starvation, and of charges of 
treason to be atoned for in labor camps in the far north. Today 
without mentioning Stalin (and it is remarkable that his name never 
appears in the document), Khrushchev and his henchmen can say: 
“Lenin elaborated the policy of the proletarian state for the entire 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism. He evolved the 
New Economic Policy (N.E.P.) designed to bring about the victory 
of socialism. The main elements of the Lenin plan for the building 
of a Socialist society were industrialization of the country, agricul- 
tural cooperation, and the cultural revolution.” How close this is to 
the general course of events anyone who has followed the course 
of modern history can see, for the New Economic Policy which 
started the process was not a step to the future but an effort to 
restore that economic base which Lenin had destroyed in order to 
start with a clean slate. 

This is only one of the glaring non sequiturs and even deliberate 
lies contained in the first part of the new draft program. All of the 
older generation in the Soviet Union who have lived through the 
period which is so glowingly described or others who have read the 
literature produced in the twenties where it has not been suppressed 
will realize the falsity of the glowing picture that is here painted. 
But these are now relatively few in number and are usually of 
little importance in molding the thought of the present-day popula- 
tion. Yet we can well believe that the picture may find ready belief 
in those parts of Asia and Africa where now the first generation is 
moving on to the general stage of the world and where they have 
had little acquaintance with the course of events, while they were 
beginning their struggle against colonialism and winning their in- 
dependence. We can be sure that many of these, if they were aware 
of the reality behind these words, would not want their own people 
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to pay the price that Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev exacted without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

On the other hand the references to Western economic conditions 
and the hardships of the workers remind us of the extreme state- 
ments of Karl Marx who wrote of Western economic conditions a 
century ago before the modern trends became evident in the countries 
of the free world. Khrushchev himself on his two visits to the United 
States and the other distinguished Communists who have been abroad 
cannot be unaware of the extremes of falsification which they are 
deliberately making or they are guilty of an almost incredible blind- 
ness so intense that it borders on conscious deceit. There can be 
little doubt that the life of even the most depressed classes of the 
United States such as the transient agricultural workers is no more 
hopeless than the life of the Soviet workers as pictured not in the 
glowing pages of the Soviet program but in the stark reality of the 
letters written by the Soviet citizens and published in Pravda, when 
it is a question of calling attention to the need of some elementary 
reform which all too frequently is never made. A comparison of these 
two groups of information will be instructive but we can easily see 
the reason for it. 

There are some areas where living conditions for the poor and 
the workers are intolerable, as the former ruling classes (to quote 
Lermontov in Vadim) have lost their unlimited power but not their 
pretensions, the cause that the Russian writer assigned to such con- 
vulsions in the Russian revolt of Pugachev in the eighteenth century, 
when Catherine II and her courtiers were attempting to delude 
Europe into thinking that the then Russian Empire was at the very 
summit of world civilization. It is for the citizens of these countries 
that Moscow is trying to bring under its domination that the Rus- 
sian Communists are writing in this present document which will be 
enthusiastically and unanimously approved at the Communist Con- 
gress. 

Thus the whole account of the development of Socialism in the 
Soviet Union and of the course of events outside are eyewash written 
for the ignorant and for those who are too lazy to study or too un- 
developed to use their own natural common sense and conceptions 
of reality. A more important aspect for the intelligent world is a con- 
sideration of Khrushchev’s own innovations into Marxian theory. 
These are interesting but at the same time they are more or less 
the ideas of Lenin decorated with an additional mixture of cynicism 
on the part of Khrushchev. 

It was a brilliant idea for him to equate Communism with the 
general human aspiration for peace after two World Wars and the 
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growing destructiveness of modern warfare. Lenin had always be- 
lieved that sooner or later there would be a final clash between Com- 
munism and Capitalism and that the capitalists would not submit 
mildly to their own destruction. That idea is still more or less 
vocally held by the Communists of Red China and we may see a 
reference to them in Khrushchev’s remarks about the deviationism 
of Yugoslavia and “dogmatism and sectarianism, which cannot be 
reconciled with a creative development of revolutionary theory, 
lead to the dissociation and isolation of the Communists from the 
masses of the working people, doom them to passive expectation or 
incite them to Leftist adventurist actions in the revolutionary strug- 
gle and hinder a correct appraisal of the changing situation and the 
use of new opportunities for the benefit of the working class and all 
democratic forces” (and democratic forces are naturally identified 
with Communism). 


AESOPIAN LANGUAGE OF COMMUNISM 


Khrushchev saw too well the advantages that the Communists 
won after World War Two by the simple expedient of promising 
democratic governments in the newly liberated states and then calm- 
ly setting up Communist regimes, while the West endeavored to co- 
operate with Stalin without calling him to account. So by a consistent 
application of the use of Aesopian language and attacking the im- 
perialists and colonialists who are all those who are in power in the 
free world, he has derived the doctrine of peaceful coexistence as a 
means of avoiding war. Yet he does not mean by peaceful coexistence 
what the free world means, for peaceful coexistence is nothing but 
a means whereby Khrushchev and the Communist world can in- 
filtrate other areas but at the same time the imperialists and colonial- 
ists have no right to extend any of their propaganda or other activity 
into an area which has once been forced within the Communist orbit 
by any means known to the Kremlin. He thus establishes the fact 
that peaceful coexistence is the newest and most important weapon in 
the destruction of freedom as the world has always regarded it. 

In pursuit of that goal, along with his talk of disarmament 
and the limitations of peace, he can say in the document: “Together 
with the other Marxist-Leninist parties, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union regards it as its internationalist duty to call on the 
peoples of all countries to rally, muster all their internal forces, take 
vigorous action, and drawing on the might of the world Socialist 
system, forestall or firmly repel imperialist interference in the 
affairs of the people of any country risen in revolt and thereby 
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prevent imperialist export of counter-revolution.” It is a nice state- 
ment behind which we can read clearly the Russian feeling that any 
move which they may make is peace-loving and hence, as we have 
seen lately, the efforts of the Pathet Lao, the Communist part of Laos, 
deserve to be supported by Moscow and Red China, while any aid 
to the non-Communists is clearly imperialist—a subtle difference 
which has so far baffled all hopes of achieving peace and stability 
on any terms in that country. 

But seeing the unwillingness of the West to take up arms, 
Khrushchev goes further and in his hopes for peace, he says: “It 
may well be that as the forces of socialism grow, the working class 
movement gains strength and the positions of capitalism are weaken- 
ed, there will arise in certain countries a situation in which it will 
be preferable for the bourgeoisie, as Marx and Lenin foresaw it, to 
agree to the means of production being purchased from it and for 
the proletariat to ‘pay off’ the bourgeoisie.” 

We have more of this same type of specious argument when 
Khrushchev goes on at great length to define the policy toward the 
nations which are newly receiving their independence. Of course, the 
nationalist bourgeoisies are in most cases heading the movements 
but all this is but an intermediate step for these countries cannot 
be really free until they have thrown off all aid from the imperialist 
and colonial countries which are trying new forms of enslavement. 
They will be free only after they have introduced the Socialist 
system and have joined the Socialist group of nations but until then 
the national bourgeoisie in the first stages can be advantageously 
used to weaken the imperialistic countries still further by reducing 
their possibilities of interference. It is the extreme of cynicism and 
of deliberate treachery but Khrushchev knows or thinks he knows 
that the imperialist powers will never do more than make spasmodic 
and feeble efforts to carry out their ideas and that the Socialist bloc 
is going to be able by a consistent policy over a period of years to 
win a final victory, always remembering that if necessary, Moscow 
can and is entitled to use armed force to secure the “freedom” of 
those who are to be absorbed. 

In this sense the entire draft program is an unblushing and un- 
equivocal use of Aesopian language to show that peaceful coexistence 
as Khrushchev has more than once said openly is not a device for 
removing hostility or of creating a real coexistence but it is a method 
of class struggle successful only because of the unwillingness of the 
capitalist powers to draw the obvious meaning from Khrushchev’s 
own words of threats of their destruction. He here goes far beyond 
either Lenin or the unmentioned Stalin in his cynical view of human 
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nature and human ideals. In short this is one of the most cynical 
documents that has ever been penned and submitted for reasonable 
evaluation. 

The hypocrisy of the document is fully shown when it condemns 
at great length the United States as a world gendarme resting its 
power on the coercion of the helpless peoples and classes and then 
calls for improving and developing relations with the capitalist 
countries, including the United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Italy, and other 
countries, with a view to safeguarding peace and it says that it must 
“take all necessary steps to safeguard the security and inviolability 
of our Socialist country and the Socialist camp as a whole.” 

Then in the next to the last paragraph of the first section, we 
have the definite statement: “The C.P.S.U. and the Soviet people as 
a whole will continue to oppose all wars of conquest, including wars 
between capitalist countries, and local wars aimed at strangling 
people’s emancipation movements and consider it their duty to sup- 
port the sacred struggle of the oppressed peoples and their just anti- 
imperialist wars of liberation.” This paragraph should convince 
all but the most idealistic that all negotiations with the Russians on 
the part of the free world are in vain and useless and involve greater 
dangers than they can possibly bring good. 

The second part, ‘The Tasks of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in Building a Communist Society,” is an even more astounding 
mixture of Russian imperialism and utopianism aimed frankly not 
to explain the situation but to dazzle the minds of all those who will 
not see that human nature despite Muscovite incentive cannot change 
completely in twenty years after remaining intact for several millenia 
at least. 

After enunciating the happy life of the new worldwide Communist 
society determined by the slogan “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs,” the article calls for massive in- 
dustrialization and for radical advances in agriculture. Some of the 
goals set may be realizable in industry at heavy costs and the call 
is made to develop first certain specified areas: Siberia and Kazakh- 
stan, areas along the Volga, in the Urals, North Caucasus and Central 
Asia, while it contents itself with saying that the economy in the 
European part of the U.S.S.R. will make substantial progress. 

Yet if this may be possible on the scale desired by the Russians, 
the agricultural development will be even more remarkable, for the 
goal of Moscow “calls for a more rational geographic distribution of 
the industries, to save social labor and insure the comprehensive de- 
velopment of areas and the specialization of their industries, do away 
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with the overpopulation of big cities, facilitate the elimination of 
substantial distinctions between town and countryside, and further 
even out the economic levels of different parts of the country.” It 
turns attention to the need for developing the kolkhozes and their 
approximation to the state farms, for the “economic advancement of 
the kolkhoz system creates conditions for the gradual rapprochement 
and, in the long run, also for the merging of kolkhoz property and 
the property of the whole people into one Communist property,” for 
the “kolkhoz is a school of communism for the peasantry.” Here we 
have the old scheme of the agrogorod, the treatment of the peasant 
working on the land as a worker in the factory and the elimination 
of any personal bond of the individual to any given area, because in 
the rarefied atmosphere of ideal Communism, each will be inspired 
to work for all without asking more than the satisfaction of some 
general needs in return. 

At some given point under the utopian conditions promised, the 
collective production of the kolkhozes will achieve a level at which it 
will fully satisfy members’ requirements. On this basis, supplementary 
individual farming will gradually become economically unneces- 
sary ... and when the collective farmers see for themselves that 
their supplementary individual farming is unprofitable, they will 
give it up of their own accord. On the other hand, “the state farms 
must become mechanized and well-organized first-class factories of 
grain, cotton, meat, milk, wool, vegetables, fruit and other products.” 
Yet all this can only come under the proper conditions. “Communist 
construction presupposes the maximum development of democratic 
principles of management coupled with a strengthening and improve- 
ment of centralized economic management by the state. The economic 
independence and the rights of local organs and enterprises will con- 
tinue to expand within the framework of the single national economic 
plan.” 

In this beautiful new era, after twenty years “every family, in- 
cluding newly-weds, will have a comfortable flat conforming to the 
requirements of hygiene and cultured living,” while by the end of 
that period, “housing will be gradually provided to all citizens rent 
free.” Among other results there will be “free education at all educa- 
tional institutions and maintenance of disabled people,” remarks 
that speak wonders of the conditions prevailing today. In short, 
the world of the future is going to be one vast beehive in which 
people are happy, because the state says so. They will receive free 
public catering (midday meals) at enterprises and institutions and 
for kolkhoz farmers at work. 
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Under these blessed conditions where there is the ideal combina- 
tion of centralization and democracy, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat will end because there are none that are not proletarians, and 
Soviet justice will be expressed through “the people’s volunteer 
squads and comradely courts’”—almost the same devices used in the 
early stages of Militant Communism and probably working in the 
same way. The salaried staff of enterprises shall be reduced and 
every one will do his part in the creation of a brave new world. 

Under these utopian conditions, there will be a continued “free 
development of the languages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and 
the complete freedom of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to speak, and 
to bring up and educate his children in any language, ruling out all 
privileges, restrictions or compulsions in the use of this or of that 
language.” But it is to be noted: “The voluntary study of Russian 
in addition to the native language is of positive significance, since it 
facilitates reciprocal exchanges of experience and access of every 
nation and nationality to the cultural gains of all the other peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. and to world culture. The Russian language has, in 
effect, become the common medium of intercourse and cooperation 
between all the peoples of the U.S.S.R.” 

So the list of virtues and achievements of the Communist system 
of the U.S.S.R. continues unabated with a corresponding diminution 
of the sense of belonging to any individual Soviet Republic and this 
in the course of time as progress is made will more and more affect 
the other countries of the Socialist group which are helped on their 
course to Communism by the brotherly actions of the Soviet Union. 
The result will be a unified world, inspired by a “hate for everything 
that is opposed to Communism” and willing to do anything to over- 
come the non-Communists. 

In the meanwhile there wiil be freer and freer elections on the 
Communist pattern and the officials can more frequently be reelected 
or recalled but, of course, “A party organization may, in consideration 
of the political and professional qualities of a person, elect him to 
a leading body for a longer period” than the normal term. At the 
same time, so long as imperialism and the bourgeois attitude exists, 
the Communist bloc must stay armed to the teeth and in the army 
there must be “one-man leadership.” 

More than fifty years ago, Valery Bryusov, one of the leading 
Moscow Symbolists, published a story, The Republic of the Southern 
Cross, a state located at the South Pole and expressing unlimited 
freedom and unlimited despotism simultaneously in all fields of hu- 
man activity. The capital city went to complete ruin through a strange 
mania of contradictions as the inherent inconsistencies sank more and 
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more deeply into the consciousness of the inhabitants. Yet those 
unhappy people were no worse than will be the future residents of 
the Communist utopian paradise, for under the benign rule of Marxi- 
an-Leninist-Khrushchevist logic, we are given a picture of a state 
where everything will be free except freedom and where human 
absorption in a free life will coexist with a completely voluntary (by 
compulsion) devotion to democratic principles side by side 
with slavish obedience to completely organized centralized 
planning of all the slightest details of life as a means for obtaining 
cultural freedom. The answer that the free world must make, that 
free men who accept human dignity and human obligations must 
make, is one of absolute refusal to bow before the Moscow juggernaut 
and not to allow themselves to be ensnared in this amazing mixture 
of utopianism and tyranny. It is for the free world to unite, stand 
firm against Khrushchev’s logic and proclaim once and for all that 
such a system as outlined by the new draft program shall perish 
from the earth and that its victims shall be released so that they 
can cooperate in preparing a better and freer life without Aesopian 
language or Muscovite quibbling. If that is done, the present crisis 
will pass and liberty will be once again restored to the world in a 


new era of progress and of brotherly love. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SAGA OF UKRAINE, An Outline of History. By Myron B. Kuropas. Vol. I. 
The Age of Royalty, Chicago, 1960; Vol. II: The Age of Heroism, Chicago, 
1961. Published by MUN Enterprises. 


The need for short outlines of history for American youth of Ukrainian 
descent and especially for students has long been felt. Up to the present there 
have appeared reviews of Ukrainian history by Dmytro Doroshenko, translated 
into English by Hanna Chykalenko (Alberta, 1939), Mykhailo Hrushevsky’s 
History of Ukraine, revised by O. Fredricksen (Yale University, New Haven, 
1941), Story of the Ukraine by Clarence A. Manning in 1947, and finally the 
Short History of Ukraine by I. K., published by Svoboda in 1924 and subsequently 
re-published in 1960 by the Basilian Fathers together with an English transla- 
tion for the general reader. All these served their purpose in their time but have 
disappeared from circulation. 


Today, as probably never before, special compendiums of the history of 
Ukraine are needed not only for the English-speaking reader, but above all for 
that part of the Ukrainian youth of America which, not possessing a command 
of the Ukrainian language, cannot acquaint itself with the past of the Ukrainian 
nation and is therefore unable to inform wide circles of interested Americans 
about the significance of Ukraine. In their studies of Eastern Europe, American 
scholars, teachers and students have fallen back on Russian or pro-Russian 
sources. As a result, the pro-Moscow interpretation of Ukrainian history has 
penetrated wide circles of American students and even the American faculty 
chair. Moscow propaganda, for example, compares Ukraine to Texas or at the 
least to Puerto Rico, which “of its own will” united with “a governmental nation 
older than itself—Russia.” Such propaganda, nonsense though it may be, is 
dangerous for the American people, especially for its youth, the future Ameri- 
can leaders, who are now already acquainting themselves with Moscow’s policies 
and the whole problem of Eastern Europe. Acquaintance with the history of U- 
kraine and its culture can play a large role here because it involves at the same 
time a knowledge of Moscow’s policies which from the beginnings of the Muscovite 
nation have remained basically the same. A working knowledge of Ukrainian 
history cannot but provide the American intellectual with a correct view of the 
cultural and economic might of the Czarist empire and of the Soviet empire 
and its basic resources as well. 


Therefore, the appearance of the first installments of the outlines of U- 
krainian history compiled by Mr. Myron Kuropas in the English language is 
most welcome, all the more so because the work is primarily designed for Amer- 
ican youth. 


Although the author had to rely primarily on English and German sources, 
because of the inaccessibility of research material about Ukraine’s past which is 
used in the works of outstanding Ukrainian historians, he captured the Ukrain- 
ian story in full. 
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The author, as a pedagogue, realized that a textbook on history for the stu- 
dent has to be based on these basic principles: 

1. The aim for which a textbook is written; 2. Form in which the historical 
material is presented; 3. Pragmatical aspect under which appropriate material is 
presented, and 4. Appropriate method of presenting the material. 

The author kept all these factors in mind. Realizing that in order to describe 
more clearly the development of the Ukrainian nation, it is necessary to reach 
back to pre-historic times, the author devoted the whole first chapter of his first 
volume to this period. Up to now no one has tried to present this pre-historic 
period in our textbooks in an approachable form. The treatment of these times, 
it is true, might have come out more clearly had the necessary sources been 
available in the English language. Since Ukrainian literature in this field is very 
extensive, this defect is easily remediable in a subsequent edition. 

In connection with this early period, it is worthwhile noting that neither the 
Ukrainian Free University nor the Shevchenko Scientific Society knows what 
happened to the archives of the late Professor Vadym Shcherbakivsky, who 
published in 1941 his The Formation of the Ukrainian Nation — Outline of U- 
krainian Pre-Historic Times. Working on a revised edition, Prof. Shcherbakiv- 
sky was checking on sources in England in 1956 when he died. Publication in 
English of this priceless material would serve as the major source in research on 
pre-historic times in Ukraine for scholars, both Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian. 

Of great value, too, in this field is the recently published work in Canada 
by archeologist and historian Dr. Yaroslav Pasternak. Familiarity with both of 
these works would substantially help anyone interested in the pre-historic times 
of Ukraine, which are treated in the works of Myron Kuropas in a very condensed 
fashion. 

However, the presentation of the whole development of the Ukrainian na- 
tion up to the times of the Haydamaks is clear and consise. The first volume 
consists of the following periods of Ukrainian history: The Kiev princedom, the 
Galician and Galician-Volhynian princedom and the Lithuanian-Polish and Polish- 
Kozak era. The second volume, composed of three chapters, covers the Kozak and 
Hetman era. Each chapter in the two volumes begins with tables of events both 
in the given period in Ukraine and in the world, thereby allowing the reader to 
view the historical events in Ukraine against the background of world history. 
At the end of each chapter appear sources in English. 

The illustrations which appear in both volumes (25 in the first and 33 in 
the second) and the genealogical tables of the Ukrainian princes at the end of 
the first volume and the two additions at the end of the second volume together 
with a listing of hetmans and the dates of their rule—all give the reader a chance 
to absorb the text and to keep straight the succession of events described in the 
textbook. As a suggestion, it would be useful in a subsequent edition if there be 
added colored portraits of the hetmans of Ukraine and maps of Ukraine in their 
time. To be sure, the author did insert four separate maps in the text but they 
are so small and pale that they can hardly sustain the attention of the reader. 

The biggest request to be made of the author is to stabilize the English 
nomenclature of the proper names of Ukrainian princes, hetmans, and scholars, 
as well as all the representatives of the national rebirth of Ukraine so that in the 
future we would not stumble across such incongruities as Peter Doroshenko, Paul 
Polubotok, Gregory Loboda, George Chmelnycky, Elisha Pletenecki and even 
Lesya Ukrainka as opposed to Bohdan Khmelnytsky, Dmytro Vyshnevetsky, 
Ivan Vyhovsky, Ivan Mazepa and Mykhailo Hrushevsky. This nomenclature of 
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Ukrainian names in the English and other foreign languages has not been sta- 
bilized to date, with the result that every author of works in the English lan- 
guage uses his own nomenclature. Hence we meet, for example, Yaroslav Mudry 
as well as Jaroslav the Wise, Stanislav the First (Stanislav Chorobry) and 
Sviatoslav the Brave, etc. In the reviewer’s opinion the proper names of princes, 
hetmans, writers and persons prominent in the history and literature of Ukraine 
should be presented only in the respective transliteration, which means that Petro 
Konashevych Sahaydachny should be written Petro Konashevych Sahaydachnyj, 
and Ivan Mazepa or Yuriy Khmelnytskyj as Ivan Mazepa and Yurij Khmel- 
nytskyj. All “cognomina,” such as Sviatoslav Khorobryj, Volodymyr Velykyj, 
Jaroslav Mudryj, and so on should be given in a double form involving both 
transliteration and translation, for instance: Sviatoslav Khorobryj (the Brave), 
Volodymyr Velykyj (the Great), Yaroslav Mudryj (the Wise), etc. 

Outside of these comments and some small inaccuracies in Mr. Kuropas’ 
handbook, his work in toto creates a good impression, especially under close 
scrutiny. When in the course of his pedagogical experience, the author kept 
running across false interpretations of the Ukrainian question, he decided to 
write a true handbook of the history of Ukraine, obviously needed by the Amer- 
ican student and by the American pedagogue. When at the beginning of the year 
the reviewer—as science secretary of the Shevchenko Scientific Society—turned 
to Mr. Kuropas with a request for some sort of work on Ukrainian culture on the 
100th anniversary of the death of our patron, instead of a reply we received two 
small but valuable volumes of outlines of Ukrainian history with a short note: 

“I am sending you two small volumes of my Saga to which I devoted the 
last few years. The third volume is also almost finished, but as for publishing, it 
probably won’t be before the end of this Shevchenko year.” 

If more American pedagogues of Ukrainian descent devoted as much at- 
tention in their work to the question of Ukraine, Moscow propaganda would no 
longer enjoy its present influence in American colleges and among the im- 
pressionable souls of the freedom-loving student youth. 

Thus we hope that Mr. Kuropas has begun a trend among the younger 
Ukrainian American generation and all Ukrainian scholars and pedagogues, so 
that we may expect a whole series of compendiums of the history, geography, 
and culture of Ukraine, written with the same love for the subject as is to be seen 
in every line of the Saga of Ukraine of Mr. Myron B. Kuropas. 


Seton Hall University WASYL STECIUK 


MARXISM, AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY. By George Lichtheim. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 1961, pp. 412. 


For those who have been teaching that Marxism is only an ideological 
mask for Moscow’s expanding colonial system this work comes as a most worthy 
addition to their authoritative equipment. The author pulls no punches in his 
virtual characterization of Leninism-Stalinism as a perversion of Marxist think- 
ing. Its well-founded generalizations and critical insights would put any sophisti- 
cal Soviet apologist to shame. The book is a major contribution to our incisive 
understanding of the predominant Russian revolutionary background to Leninism, 
Stalinism and even the theoretically vacuous positions of Khrushchevism. 

As the title indicates, the treatment is cast along historical and critical 
lines. The book is divided into six parts, beginning with the heritage of Marxism 
from 1789 to 1840 and ending with the dissolution of the Marxism system in the 
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contemporary period of 1918-1948. The sequence of chapters is exceedingly well- 
planned and the threads of close analysis are skillfully woven throughout. A 
full appreciation of the author’s critical comments and generalizations pre- 
supposes a working familiarity with the doctrinal tenets of Marxian philosophy 
and economics. His observations and conclusions are firmly based on a scholarly 
and meticulous investigation into both the structure of Marxian thought and the 
socio-economic development of European and American society. 


Literally the book is studded with many useful insights into subjects that 
are of considerable import today. The simplistic thesis that Marxism is the source 
of Soviet Russian ideology and behavior is severely taken to task. Speaking of 
the United States, the author well observes that ‘Marxism continues to be thought 
of as a politico-economic docrine that supplies one-half of the Marxist-Leninist 
synthesis: an opinion also held in the U.S.S.R.” (p. 395). On the preceding page 
he observes that intellectual paralysis “has been total in the U.S.S.R... .” One 
wonders about our official capacity to recognize the enormous propaganda op- 
portunity we have in uncovering the true reality of Soviet Russian totalitarianism 
and colonialism by repeated emphasis on the Marxian mask of imperialist Mos- 
cow. As the author cogently puts it, “Bolshevism evidently stems from the tradi- 
tional messianic and universalist outlook of the Russian revolutionary intel- 
ligentsia which fastened upon Marxism as an instrument of its own will to 
‘change the world’” (p. 398). 

The treatment of Leninism and its intimate relationship ta Blanquism is 
remarkably well done. In this connection it is important to point out that as con- 
cerns the Blanquists of France, “Marx had no use for their conspiratorial tactics, 
their belief in leadership by a self-appointed vanguard” (p. 128), which con- 
stitute the very essence of Leninism. Lenin, who as late as 1915 held that only 
a “bourgeois-democratic” revolution was possible in the Russian Empire, is 
shown to have introduced a profound revision of Marxist doctrine by his espousal 
of totalitarian forms of social organization and management. In the author’s 
view the central idea of totalitarianism is that of a social order created by force 
which he regards as “perhaps the most ‘un-Marxian’ notion ever excogitated by 
professed Marxists” (p. 370). Totalitarianism, as defined by him, “is the out- 
come of a situation in which the state is captured by a party which has resolved 
upon the wholesale reorganization of society” (p. 371). Quite beyond the realm 
of historical necessity and inevitability, Lenin in 1917 organized a seizure of 
power in the fashion of Blanqui’s Parisian coups and laid the foundations of 
modern Russian totalitarianism which neither Marx nor Engels envisaged. 

Lenin and the genuine two halves of totalitarian Soviet Russian ideology, 
Leninism-Stalinism, receive an incisive examination in the light of Marxian 
doctrine. Lenin’s study on imperialism is shown to contribute nothing new that 
Hilferding or Hobson hadn’t said, and its so-called extension of Marxian doctrine 
is more political pretension than theoretic profession. His adoption of the con- 
cept of “Permanent revolution” held by Trotsky and others, whereby for back- 
ward countries the road to democracy leads through dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, is conformable with Russian revolutionary thinking than it is with Marxism. 
Leninism turned out to be, as the author puts it, “the ideology of a revolution 
whose outcome was wholly at variance with its professed aims, and whose prin- 
cipal beneficiaries constituted a new privileged stratum” (p. 351). 

The triumph of totalitarian Leninism-Stalinism is attributable chiefly to 
the political sagacity and courage of Lenin himself. He viewed the Czarist Rus- 
sian Empire as a weak link in the global chain and tactically emphasized Rus- 
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sia’s combination of internal backwardness and an aggressive foreign policy 
for which there was no adequate infrastructural support. This combination which 
on a higher institutional plane exists today was the main target of his political 
teachings and efforts. His own convenient shift in theory to the notion that 
Russia’s backwardness rendered a “proletarian” revolution feasible represented 
a revival of earlier Narodnik doctrine. He revived the Populist notion in the pos- 
sibility of a direct transition to socialism on the basic of the village community. 
In short, what was politically required at the moment was “necessary” for the 
professed “Marxism” of Lenin. These and many other points explain why the 
author stresses that “Even less were Marx and Engels able to foresee that their 
own doctrine might become the ideology of a technocratic elite intent on im- 
posing its authority upon the workers, in the name of ... socialism!” (p. 396). 

One can take issue with the author’s contention that theoretic Marxism 
logically allowed for the possibility of socialist development in the precapitalist 
environment of the Czarist Russian Empire. The fact that Marx himself “cauti- 
ously admitted” this does not resolve the matter. Oftentimes in his declining 
years Marx the politician ran counter to the logical demands of his own theoretic 
constructions in the period of Marx the scientist. His continual emphasis on the 
maturation of industrial capitalism as a condition for the socialist outcome 
would make little sense in this respect. 

It is unfortunate, too, that the author overlooks the heavy theoretic in- 
volvement of Lenin and Stalin in the subject of nationalism and the self-deter- 
mination of peoples within the Czarist Russian Empire. A short account of this 
would have placed the political opportunism of the two in still bolder relief. 
However, the reader cannot but leave this work with a deeper comprehension of 
the ideological fraud committed by the Russian totalitarians, past and present. 
It is a most valuable rendition. 


Georgetown University Lev E. DOBRIANSKY 


FROM LENIN TO KHRUSHCHEV; The History of World Communism. By Hugh 
Seton-Watson. Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 1960. $1.95 (paperbound). 


Hugh Seton-Watson, a Professor of Russian History at the University of 
London, is well-known in scholarly circles as the author of three books on East 
European history. The two more recent ones — The East European Revolution 
and The Decline of Imperial Russia, 1855-1914 — have already been accepted as 
standard works in their fields; before long they will be cited as classics. With 
From Lenin to Malenkov and Neither War Nor Peace Professor Seton-Watson 
has attempted to reach a wider audience of intelligent laymen who are seriously 
concerned about foreign affairs. The present book, From Lenin to Khrushchev 
is, in effect, a revised edition of his earlier work From Lenin to Malenkov, which 
was published in 1953. 

In writing for a large and heterogeneous audience the author has set himself 
a difficult task, namely, how to penetrate the thinking of public-minded laymen 
without losing the attention of the somewhat blase experts who thrive on a diet 
of bibliographical footnotes. On the whole, he has succeeded admirably. His ana- 
lytic survey of the overt activities of the international communist movement 
throughout the world is based on primary Soviet and European sources; he 
relies on standard secondary works to cover the events in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. As usual, Professor Seton-Watson’s bibliography is very com- 
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plete and up-to-date. There are even footnotes, but not so many as to frighten 
the non-experts away. His compressed style, bringing with factual details that 
have been marshalled into the service of analysis, does not make for easy bed- 
side reading, but this is more than compensated for by the clarity and vigour 
of the author’s language. His analysis is keen and hardheaded and being far re- 
moved from Madison Avenue, he has not learnt how to mince words. As an 
example of his unvarnished, forthright style may serve the following appraisal 
of Western policy in 1917-1921: 

“The French and British publics and politicians regarded Russia as a 
remote land. They did not believe that what happened in Russia could really 
matter to them. The parliamentary systems of the West, which Lenin so fiercely 
despised, saved him from destruction. Not the German proletariat, which did 
not lift a finger against Ludendorff until his armies were cracking, but the 
French and British soldier who defeated the Germans, and the French and 
British voter who prevented the armies of France and Britain from being used 
to smash Bolshevism, were the saviours of Lenin, from whom they earned not 
gratitude but savage contempt” (Page 48). 

How many of us will stop to think that the quoted statement is more than 
past history and that is being preserved by academicians? Professor Seton- 
Watson does not advocate preventive nuclear war against the Soviet Union, nor 
does the reviewer, but they together with an increasing number of persons in 
the West seem to share the feeling that a policy of mere containment will not 
earn us much more than the contempt of Lenin’s successors. 


In a broad survey such as this inevitably there will be points which might 
have been treated at greater length. This reviewer, e.g., would quibble with the 
judgment of the author who relegated the problem of reformism and, together 
with it, Lenin’s classic pamphlet Left-Wing Communism, an Infantile Malady 
(1921) to seven lines of footnote (1) on page 73. It seems that in this instance 
the author falls into the expert’s trap of taking for granted that his public have 
read the basic texts of the Communist movement. Lenin’s pamphlet is of utmost 
importance today for the light it sheds on the particular nature of cooperation 
with the Communists during the period of peaceful coexistence. In the con- 
clusion of the piece Lenin demanded: 

“It is necessary to combine the strictest loyalty to the ideas of communism 
with the ability to make all necessary practical compromises, to ‘tack,’ to make 
agreements, zig-zags, retreats and son on...” 

But an even more revealing statement of Lenin’s is to be found in the 
preceding section (IX): 

“I want to support (British Labor leader) Henderson with my vote in the 
same way as a rope supports one who is hanged.” 

A good omen for political cooperation indeed! 

A major strength of the book is the author’s sensitivy to the imperial 
problems of Soviet rulers, i.e., their achievements and failures in managing their 
multi-national empire cum Eastern European satellites. Professor Seton-Watson 
belongs to a growing number of scholars who do not minimize the political fric- 
tion that is bound to arise in such a large and complex empire as the U.S.S.R. 
Khrushchev’s speech on the Party Program at the 22nd Party Congress does not 
bear out the author’s contention on p. 366 that after Stalin Russification has 
been reduced (a peril all writers on recent affairs have to face!), but his main 
judgment that nationalities policy after 1953 “has been modified but not basical- 
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ly changed” is only confirmed by the events of last months which saw the dis- 
missal of Uzbek Mukhitdinov from the full membership of the Presidium and the 
Secretariat. Another Uzbek was elected in his stead but only to the Presidium 
and only as an alternate member. 

The essense of the author’s argument is to be found in the chapter 
on Communism, Social Classes and Power which formed the conclusion 
of the 1953 edition and perhaps ought to have been put at the end of the 1960 
revised edition as well. There are many stimulating hypotheses in the chapter 
which employs socio-political analysis in an attempt to show why Communists 
took power in some countries and failed to do so in others. He discusses the 
decisive importance of the resistance (as in Weimar Germany) or the collapse of 
state power (as in China after 1945), also the contribution of the international 
balance of power. Briefly but keenly he analyzes the peculiar problems of the 
so-called “backward” areas (“developing”’ would have been a more polite though 
also a more anemic term), of the chances of the Communist movement in so- 
called “advanced” (i.e., industrialized) areas. One statement of his with regard 
to the former areas is more eloquent than useful: 

“Of all obnoxious commodities that the West has exported to the East, none 
is more harmful than the belief that every man and woman is entitled, of right, 
to be presented with the standard of living of a Chicago businessman.” 

For better or for worse, the milk has been spilled and, as the proverb goes, 
there is little use in crying over it now. Economic aid as an exclusively economic, 
calculating proposition was tried between the two World Wars and found 
politically wanting. More tenable is the author’s proposal that economic aid will 
not solve the problem of external Communist threat (so-called armies of libera- 
tion with or without atomic weapons and with or without Soviet uniforms). An 
adequate defense system is a matter of top, if not exclusive priority. But the 
author also advocates educational reforms in the developing countries and cau- 
tions against cooperating with fascist and proto-fascist, if anti-Communist, 
politicians—features which may make his suggestions more palatable to the 
liberal section of American public opinion. But above all, he warns against the 
tendency of Westerners who have become disillusioned with their high ideals of 
Western civilization to fall into the extreme of idealizing the Communist system, 
often by the insidious means of equating the injustices in the West with the 
injustices perpetrated in the Soviet Union: 

“A British magistrate sends a poor laborer to gaol for poaching a rich 
man’s pheasants. Stalin starves to death a million Ukrainian peasants and a 
million of Kazakh nomads. Both, the debunker will argue, are examples of class 
prejudice. There is injustice in both Britain and Russia. 

“Western intellectuals must stop being ashamed of their own civilization, 
and become aware of the difference in quality between it and totalitarianism. 
Defeatism is no less deadly than cant. Certainly western society is full of evils 
against which honest men and women must fight. But the western achievement 
is also something to defend with pride” (Page 355). 

This and similar vigorous statements in Professor Seton-Watson’s com- 
prehensive and solid survey of world communism lead one to hope that the 
work should find an appreciative audience outside of the narrow circle of scholars 
and public servants. It is a demanding, but also an excellent, enlightening book. 


University of Delaware YAROSLAV BILINSKY 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE U.S. Vol I, Encyclopedia of Associa- 
tions, Third Edition. Detroit, Gale Research Company (c. 1961), pp. 1011, 
29 cm. 


The Gale Research Company has issued a new directory of non-profit 
American organizations of national scope: Vol. I — National Organizations of the 
U.S. The preface states that to follow are Vol. 2, which will contain the Geo- 
graphic Index, Vol. 3 and 4, the State and local Associations of the U.S., and 
Vol. 5, the National Organizations of Canada. 

For Americans of Ukrainian descent this directory has special interest, 
in that it would be the main source on the organizational strength of Ukrainians 
in the U.S. and Canada. The Ukrainian Organizations should furnish 
complete information about Ukrainian political, cultural and religious life in 
those free countries where the Ukrainians arrived three-quarters of a century 
ago. 

In the key word index under Ukraine are the following refereices: the 
Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U.S.; Ukrainian American 
Relief Committee, United; Ukrainian Catholics in America, Providence Associa- 
tion of; Ukrainian Congress Committee of America; Ukrainian Democratic Club; 
Ukrainian Engineers in America, Society of; Ukrainian Institute of America; 
Ukrainian National Aid Association of America; Ukrainian National Association; 
Ukrainian National Women’s League of America; Ukrainian Workingmen’s As- 
sociation; Ukrainian Youth League of North America, and Self-reliance Associa- 
tion of America. 

It is disappointing not to find listed the oldest Ukrainian scientific or- 
ganization, the Shevchenko Scientific Society of New York, founded in Lviv, 
Western Ukraine, in 1873, which possesses a very old publication record known all 
over the world, long before the First World War. Also unlisted is the second 
largest Ukrainian professional organization, the Ukrainian Medical Society, as 
well as the Lawyers Association and the Businessmen’s Association. Mentioned 
are the UCCA’s 200 members, of which more than half are central Ukrainian or 
federal organizations which, had they been listed, would have made this directory 
really useful and would have achieved the stated purpose of being “a reference 
tool for librarians, businessmen, educators, government officials and research 
workers.” In need of bolstering is its information on Ukrainian non-profit or- 
ganizations. Ignored are the Ukrainian Youth Associations—SUMA, Plast, and 
MUN, which are very active in Ukrainian American life. The Gale Research 
Company would find it profitable to consult The Guide to Ukrainian-American 
Institutions, Professionals and Business, compiled and edited by Dr. Wasyl 
Weresh, published in New York by Carpathian Star Publishing Company in 
1955. 


JEWS IN THE COMMUNIST WORLD. By Randolph L. Braham. A bibliography, 
1945-1960. New York, Twayne Publishers (c. 1961), pp. 64, 22 cm. 


Prof. Braham of the City College of New York, author of several books 
dealing with the European governments of today, in this book brings to the 
public a bibliography of Jews in communist countries. 

This is the first bibliography in that field, and it is objective, comprehensive 
and well composed. It lists about 572 sources dealing with the Jews in com- 
munist countries, listing important books and pamphlets and also articles from 
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the English periodicals, published between 1945-1960. The work is divided in 
two sections. The first one includes general references to the subject, while the 
second section, which is geographically divided country by country, deals with 
the treatment of Jews in each country. There is another index as well. 

It is interesting to note that this bibliography contains some references 
dealing with Ukrainian-Jewish relations taken from the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee’s well known source of information, The Ukrainian Quarterly, pub- 
lished for over fifteen years in New York. For example, on p. 43, under entry 
No. 397, we find listed the article of N. Prychodko: “Why Jews Today?” published 
in The Ukrainian Quarterly, Winter, 1953, pages 36-43. 

In addenda on p. 59 we find an article, listed under entry No. 595, by the 
well known authority on Ukrainian-Jewish relations, Prof. Lew Shankowsky: 
“Russia, the Jews and the Ukrainian Liberation Movement,” published in The 
Ukrainian Quarterly, Spring, 1960, pages 11-25, and Summer, 1960, pages 147-163. 
We also find under entry No. 336 the reference: “Jews in the Soviet Ukraine. 
Eyewitness account of life in Kiev,” published in the Jewish Chronicle in London, 
on July 29, 1949, p. 1 and ff. Under entry No. 313 appears a publication of Gou- 
zenko, Igor: The Iron Curtain, published in New York, E. P. Dutton, 1948. 

This objective and comprehensive bibliography contains articles dealing 
with Soviet Russian anti-Semitism as well as articles describing the Jewish 
activity in the Soviet partisan movement, published in Jerusalem in 1960, which 
are used often by some Jewish publishers as references for anti-Ukrainian ar- 
ticles published in English. 

It does not have a separate section dealing with the Jews in Ukraine; 
the author was content with the chapter dealing with the Jews in the U.S.S.R., 
wherein some references to Ukraine were included. A section on Jews in Ukraine, 
however, ought be considered in the second edition. 

Brooklyn Public Library Dr. ALEKSANDER SOKOLYSZYN 


CONQUEST WITHOUT WAR. Compiled and edited by N. H. Mager & Jacques 
Katel. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1961. Pp. xi, 545. $7.50. 


One of the most effective weapons of contemporary warfare has been the 
use of the principle of “the big lie’—in reverse—in the advancement of the 
aggressive designs of modern totalitarians. Specifically, as hinted in this book, 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf was a clear statement of Hitler’s aims, along with several 
other books published by tthe Nazis then; but these documents were considered 
presentations by lunatics—since no reasonable scheming statesman would publish, 
for the whole world to read, his grand scheme as well as the detailed strategies 
thereof. 

Although Mager and Katei do not mention this, it must be noted that the 
same formula was used in the appearance of the famed “Tanaka Memorial,” 
pursued subsequently by the aggressive Japanese on Asia’s mainland and in its 
areas, the studies published in Haushofer’s Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitics in Munich, 
among which was Klaus Mehnert’s concept of attacking America through Pearl 
Harbor, and especially Stalin’s architecture of conquest, published in this country 
as Problems of Leninism, and sold at 35¢, soon after its presentation as a series 
of lectures delivered at Sverdlov University, Moscow, in April, 1924; and yet 
even as late as January, 1949, the State Department and the rest of the confused 
world were thoroughly astounded by the “revelations” presented by “Historicus” 
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(George F. Kennan), in the article “Stalin on Revolution” (Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1949), which was nothing but a good rehash of Stalin’s booklet brought 
up to date and published in New York (International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16), in 1939. Even more astounding is that recently the ever-bewildered 
State Department asked Congress for appropriations of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars to develop its present research on “what Soviet Russia actually wants” 
(although its Intelligence sections have been providing us with some valuable, 
although very short, periodic analyses of the various developments in Khrush- 
chev’s empire), 

This book aims to be “a clearly organized analysis of Soviet intentions 
and techniques as are revealed by Khrushchev’s own words, supplemented by 
commentaries from Soviet and Western authorities and by relevant facts and 
figures.” If the original aim, implied in the publication of the work—that the 
general public should learn what, in propaganda warfare, is scheduled for us in 
the Soviet schemes—will be discharged, then the book should be warmly wel- 
comed, praised, distributed—and read! This can be said without hesitation and 
as emphatically as possible. The work is the latest reminder of the Soviet 
schemes and techniques, with some pertinent comments of the authors on the 
rule of the Communist party, the career of Soviet Russia’s current First Secre- 
tary, followed by two large sections divided into “The Objectives” (conquest 
without war, peaceful co-existence, breaking through the wall—the Western 
Wall-Germany, Berlin, the eastern wall-Japan, neutralizing the underdeveloped 
countries, and absorbing the satellites), and “Methods” (the power front, the 
diplomatic front, subversion, the propaganda front and contradictions in com- 
munism, and summary). The Soviet claims are supported by a number of pages 
(pp. 515-545) of footnotes. These are gathered from far and wide, and include 
a few American and English publications, speeches and articles published in 
Soviet Russia and abroad, satellite releases, New York Times reports, Toronto 
Telegram, Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), Manchester Guardian Weekly, and the like. 

It is at this point that we can quarrel with the authors, however. What 
has happened to the books and articles published in the United States which 
have been featuring the plans, policies, methods, and objectives of the mod- 
ern Communist Messiahs for years and years? Above all, the reviewer could 
not find a single reference to the numerous articles published for years by The 
Ukrainian Quarterly. Can’t the authors be accused of falling under the original 
spell of illusions of those—headed by Kennan—who had thought that they had 
made a “great discovery” of something which had been known all along? 

Perhaps this an unfair criticism; yet the authors could lessen such weak- 
nesses by providing us with a systematic bibliography covering this whole field of 
psychological warfare. (Incidentally who are the authors? We only learn that it 
is authored by “a trained editor and a trained student of international politics.’’) 

All in all, then the product is a useful tract for our time reminding us that 
Khrushchev is no fool, that his plans are carefully formulated (the authors claim 
that the ghost writers are Andrei Shevchenko and G. T. Shuisky) and that the 
barrage of words laid around the grand esign is persistently driving toward 
world conquest. In this respect it is a good book, even if the reviewer cannot 
agree that Khrushchev’s system is “inefficient” (p. 509). 
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COMMUNISM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 1948-1960. By Edward Taborsky. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 628. $12.50. 


Going on the assumption that: “In a way, Czechoslovakia probably con- 
stitutes a more rewarding object of study than any other of Moscow’s satellites,” 
since “before her engulfment into the Soviet orbit she was the most industrialized 
and the least agrarian, the most urbanized and the least rural of them all,” 
(p. viii), Taborsky (who started his distinguished career as Secretary to the 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia in 1938, and then became President Benes’ 
personal aide who accompanied him to the 1943 conference with President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the 1943 and 1945 conferences with Stalin and Molotov, and 
after having been Czechoslovakia’s envoy to Sweden between 1945 and 1948, is 
now a Professor of Government at the University of Texas), has written 
a systematic survey of changing conditions in that country which had been 
before 1948 fully oriented to the West. The author reviews the history of the 
Communist Party’s rise to power and then examines in detail the economic, so0- 
cial, political, and cultural programs of their twelve-year regime, comparing 
stated plans with actual results through 1960. 

He supports his conclusion and evaluations from original sources (al- 
though, for some curious reason, he does not seem to be interested in the 
various surveys of the communist regime in Czechoslovakia published in several 
good articles in the United States and Great Britain). Once in a while Taborsky 
makes some debatable and highly questionable assumptions, headed by such 
gems as: “Had Tito broken out of the Kremlin fold at that time (1947), rather 
than in 1948, and shown thereby that a Communist could oppose Stalin and 
get away with it, Gottwald, who was then really a national Communist at heart, 
might well have displayed more resistance to the Kremlin at that crucial juncture 
of events.” (p. 101). The author’s personal friendship with President Benes also 
frequently gives the impression that he “whitewashes’” Benes’ gullability when 
dealing with his opponents, a fact which is, after all even admitted by Taborsky 
when he states: “Dr. Benes felt that Gottwald’s dislike of orthodoxism and his 
relatively high level of practical common sense would cause him to avoid ex- 
treme solutions as much as possible . . . Eventually, Benes was bitterly dis- 
appointed in his expectations when Gottwald forced him into submission to the 
communist Diktat in February, 1948.” (p. 100). (And was not Benes the first 
Western European statesmen to visit, officially, Stalin, during World War I, 
against the advice of London and Washington?) 

But these “hindsight” points must not blind us to the fact that, after all, 
Taborsky is mainly intrested in showing us “the tragic clash between the 
enticing promises of a Marxian utopia and the harsh reality of Soviet-guided 
totalitarianism.” (p. ix). In this respect, he has done a brilliant job, especially 
when handling the operation of the ruling oligarchy and the techniques and 
methods which the clique has been trying to use to overcome the psychological 
resistance to communism by the traditionally Western-minded educators (see 
p. 176, and Chapter XIX, “The Educational Weapon,” pp. 506-550, and Chapter 
XX, “The Introduction of the Adult Mind,” pp. 551-594). The empirically 
minded scholar will appreciate Taborsky’s hope that the whole Communist edifice 
will “ultimately ... crumble” (p. ix), but, as far as the near future is concerned, 
“Czechoslovakia will most probably remain under the rule of totalitarian com- 
munism, and without the benefit of any really meaningful relaxation, for quite 
some time.” (p. 607). 

University of Bridgeport JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
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THE RED PHOENIX. RUSSIA SINCE WORLD WAR II. By Harry Schwartz. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 1961, pp. 427. 


This book does not contain any revealing information for a reader closely 
following the internal development of the Soviet Union since the end of the Second 
World War and the relations between the Kremlin and the West. The bulk of the 
material consists of Mr. Schwartz’ articles written for The New York Times 
during the fifties. They are arranged in eight chapters in which such problems 
as the Soviet political, economic, and scientific growth, the cold war, the relations 
with Eastern Europe and China are examined. Connecting material is provided 
by the author to create a coherent whole for the reader. This journalistic history 
of the Soviet Union begins with the chapter entitled “The Origins of Modern 
Russia” which serves as background information for the future development. The 
last chapter dealing with the prospects for the future is also a new text written 
especially for this book. 

Mr. Schwartz has to be credited for having warned the world (beginning 
in 1953) of the capabilities of the Soviet Union to raise itself from the ravages 
of World War II and to successfully compete with the West. Consequently his 
book represents an attempt to shed some light on the mystery of the phoenix- 
like Soviet rise during the last 17 years. He ascribes it primarily to the will 
power and planning of the Soviet leadership which has concentrated all its efforts 
on one goal—to overtake the free countries regardless of the tremendous suffer- 
ings of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

The line of this policy was set forth in a speech of Stalin in February, 
1946. Accusing his Western war allies of allegedly hostile designs toward the 
Soviet Union, he outlined a program of forced economic development for his 
country. Following this he initiated a policy of expansion and infiltration in the 
neighboring countries, notably in Turkey, Iran, Greece, Korea, etc. 

Most of the Western experts, let alone the governments, had hardly be- 
lieved in the seriousness of the Soviet challenge. It was, for example, taken for 
granted that the Russians would need at least 25 years to develop the atom 
bomb. Hence, when President Truman announced in 1949 that the United States 
had detected an atomic explosion in the U.S.S.R., this announcement was met by 
widespread incredulity. The same can be said of the Soviet ICBMs. It took time 
for the West to realize the growing danger on the part of the Russians who 
had become well-equipped with modern weapons and who were enjoying a fast 
economic growth. 

The last point can be illustrated by the following figures: In 1940 the So- 
viet Union produced 14.9 mill. metric tons of pig iron, in 1945 8.8 mill., in 1960 
46.8 mill. Correspondingly the Soviet Union produced 18.3 mill. metric tons of 
steel in 1940, 12.3 in 1945, 65.3 in 1960; coal — 165.9 in 1940, 75.4 in 1942, 149.3 
in 1945, 513.0 in 1960; electricity — 48.3 billion kilowatt-hours in 1940, 28.9 in 
1942, 43.3 in 1945, 292.0 in 1960. 

It should also be added that both the gross national output and the in- 
dustrial production of the Soviet Union and its satellites are growing more rapidly 
on a percentage basis than are those of the United States and its allies in the 
NATO. So the GNP of the Soviet bloc is growing at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately 7 per cent, while that of the NATO nations 2-3 per cent. There is no need 
to mention the Soviet exploits in space. 

True, for all these achievements the Soviet peoples have to endure in- 
numerable hardships, but the Kremlin has never paid much attention to the 
plight of its people. 
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However, the sufferings of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. are not the only 
price of the Soviet economic growth, another being their increased aspirations 
for freedom. The new generations educated under Soviet rule are by no means un- 
thinking robots. Being more sophisticated they resent the lack of freedom in 
the Soviet police state and the continuing dictatorship of the Communist party. 
They also are aware of the striking inequalities existing between the privileged 
class of the high party and government officials who enjoy their luxurious resi- 
dences and chauffer-driven cars and the millions of peasants and workers. The 
last but not the least weakness of the regime lies in its policy of Russification 
and assimilation of the non-Russian peoples which widens the open gap between 
them and the Kremlin. At the same time the rising level of social, economic, and 
cultural development of the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union has in- 
creased their aspirations for independence. 

Weighing all the elements of the Soviet strengths and weaknesses as com- 
pared with the West, in conclusion the author strikes a rather pessimistic note. 
He says: “Defeat for the United States in the world struggle is not yet a fore- 
gone conclusion. But in 1961 such defeat is far more threatening than could pos- 
sibly have been foreseen — even by Stalin, we my suppose — in 1945. Fortunately, 
the grim possibilities ahead are being increasingly understood.” 

Prolog Research and 
Publishing Association MYROSLAV PROKOP 


HOUSE WITHOUT A ROOF. By Maurice Hindus. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday and Company, 1961, pp. xiv + 562. 


This book is far more intelligent and comprehensible than are most of 
the modern works on “Russia.” Maurice Hindus, as he tells us, “was born in a 
Russian village” and then came to the United States at the age of fourteen and 
was educated here. Since the Revolution, both before and after World War II, 
he has made many trips to the Soviet Union, travelled widely, and can boast, 
“I am probably the only foreign journalist who has lived in the Soviet Union 
for long periods at a time who never asked for an interview with any Kremlin 
leader, not even with Stalin and Khrushchev.” (p. xiii). He has been primarily 
interested in the “Russian” people and he rightly considers the Revolution as 
“neither international nor proletarian, but national and peasant, having ex- 
ploded out of the realities of Russian life and the barbarisms of Russian history, 
more particularly out of the muzhik’s centuries-old battle for land.” (p. xii). 

His past and his training have given him the power to observe intelligently 
and understandingly many of the changes that have gone on in the last 43 years 
in the Soviet Union but to him essentially all the peoples of the Soviet Union 
are Russians and it is not without significance that the maps of European and 
Asiatic Russia on the covers lack any internal division of the different Soviet 
Republics. The only peoples that he discusses as having distinct national feelings 
are the Jews, the Armenians, the Georgians, and the Uzbeks and indeed he says 
again in the Foreword: ”’Stalin’s policies of Russification, which had strengthened 
the nationalism of the minorities, have been softened, but the nationalist problem 
still awaits an equitable solution” (p. xi). 

At the same time the volume is full of references to differences in manners 
and customs even under Soviet rule, between Russians, Byelorussians and U- 
krainians, though to neither of the last two does he attribute qualities which 
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might involve nationalism. Apparently to him every Slavic-speaking citizen of 
Russia is a Russian and differences, no matter how great, do not count. Thus 
he states: “Unlike the retiring blue-eyed, light-haired Byelorussian girls, the 
dark-eyed and dark-haired Ukrainian girls have always been more assertive 
and have never underestimated their own feminine virtues” (p. 213). In visit- 
ing the village of Khomutovo in Siberia, he mentions that the village maintained 
“the peasant’s love of privacy, which the peasant in European Russia never had 
cultivated” (p. 435). Later he mentions “‘a gay crowd of young people, the girls 
dressed in vivid colors, even as in the Ukraine, the boys following them” (p. 445) 
and does not think they might be Ukrainian. 

During the battle of Poltava, Mazepa, hetman of the Kozaks, was in 
collusion with Peter’s enemy, King Charles XII of Sweden, and in the rear — 
blazed up a Bashkirian revolt. “So defections were not anything new in Russian 
history, though never before were they so numerous as during World War II” 
(p. 169) but they were all overcome by the Russian muzhik for the glory of Moth- 
er Russia, for it was the Great Russian who bore the brunt of the fighting as 
Stalin well saw (p. 170). “All the more strange is this language when one re- 
members that not a drop of Russian or Slavic blood flowed in Stalin’s veins. He 
was a full-blooded Georgian” (p. 170). 

There are many passages which we would be tempted to dwell upon. 
The author seems only to have met Bazhan of the Ukrainian writers but he 
mentions nearly all the leading Russian authors both before and after the Revolu- 
tion and in his enthusiasm for Russian literature considers Bazarov in Turgenev’s 
Fathers and Sons as the prototype of the Russian Bolshevik. It is a conventional 
idea of the Great Russians and his general judgments run true to form. 

In other words, the intelligent reader will learn here the cultural changes 
that have taken place, but the author, even in his description of the Ukrainian 
famine in 1932-33, treats the people with even more generalities than did Stalin 
himself when he referred to his struggle with the peasants as a reason for the 
admission to the United Nations of the Ukrainian S.S.R. It is for this reason that 
We can hardly count the book a satisfactory picture of the U.S.S.R. as a whole, 
for it is heavily based on the thoughts and aspirations of the Great Russian 
masters of the country. 


Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 














UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 


“COMMENTS BY THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION ON THE SOVIET 
MEMORANDUM CIRCULATED AS DOCUMENT A/4889.” The United 
Nations, New York, November 25, 1961. 


Every objective observer will agree that the comments made by Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson on the Soviet memorandum concerning colonialism are the 
best yet in the United States presentation on the subject of colonialism in the 
United Nations. They are forceful, direct, and factually accurate. They reflect 
considerable courage to confront the worst offender of the rights of men and na- 
tions with the evidence of his crimes and misdeeds. 

The long and detailed letter submitted by Mr. Stevenson covers the United 
States position on colonialism, a persuasive rebuttal of Moscow’s allegations 
against the United States and, above all, the Soviet Russian record of im- 
perialism and colonialism. Referring to the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion, the U.S. Ambassador states: “An independent Ukrainian Republic was rec- 
ognized by the Bolsheviks in 1917, but in 1917 they established a rival Republic in 
Kharkov. In July, 1923, with the help of the Red Army, a Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic was established and incorporated into the U.S.S.R.” He records 
the same story of Soviet Russian conquest and domination in regard to Azer- 
baijan, Armenia and Georgia. In this historic statement Mr. Stevenson goes on 
to say that these “are outright annexations of territories whose peoples are as 
enamoured of freedom and as fully entitled to their rights as are the people 
of Africa, Asia and the Americas.” 

In his depiction of Soviet colonial practices our Ambassador minced no 
words in saying that during the war “the Soviets deported entire ethnic groups 
to the East, fearful that they would use the occasion to fight for their independ- 
ence.” He included the Volga Germans, the Crimean Tatars, the Kalmucks, and 
the Ingush. 

For those who are abreast of developments in Washington concerning U.S. 
Government policy toward the Soviet Union, this statement signifies a marked 
advance in our conceptions and thinking regarding this empire. The captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. are given due emphasis in this significant 
statement. The Stevenson presentation augurs well the drive to cast the spot- 
light of world attention and concern on these nations, as well as on the Rus- 
sian people, in this prison-house of nations. In the forthcoming months, with 
Congress back in session, the Stevenson points and observations will play a 
fundamental role in this necessary drive. 


“TEXT OF KENNEDY INTERVIEW WITH EDITOR OF IZVESTIA.” Hyannis 
Port, Massachusetts, November 25, 1961. 


Many may not have noticed it, but while Ambassador Stevenson struck hard 
on the subject of imperialism and colonialism in the Soviet Union, President 
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Kennedy at the very same time, and needlessly, softened the line in his inter- 
view with Alexei Adzhubei, editor of Izvestia and Khrushchev’s son-in-law. The 
pros and cons of this interview will doubtlessly be discussed for some time to 
come. The President’s comments on the “status quo” of a disunited Germany 
have alrealy met with heavy stricture. But it is with reference to the Soviet 
Union that his cbservations will meet w'th increasing criticism. 

The President’s concepts and conceptions regarding the U.S.S.R. are found 
gravely wanting. Those revealed in Adzhubei’s prepared questions led the Pres- 
ident on, and he uncritically fell for them. In one place Kennedy avers “I know 
that the Soviet Union suffered more from World War II than any country.” 
This is hardly a solid observation from a head-of-state, especially in the presence 
of an adversary’s spokesman. The important aspect of war losses in the Soviet 
Union has always revolved about the distribution of these losses among the na- 
tions in this empire. Thus a knowledgeable answer to the question would be in 
terms of losses by Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, Georgia, Cossackia and also 
Russia and others. Unquestionably Khrushchev’s son-in-law would have stood 
up and taken notice of this. 

A worse conceptual blunder committed by the President is found in this 
fantastic statement: “If the Soviet Union had lost the war, the Soviet people 
themselves would object to a line being drawn through Moscow and the entire 
country. If we had been defeated in war, we wouldn’t like to have a line drawn 
down the Mississippi River.” Is the President speaking in behalf of a non- 
existent species which Moscow’s propaganda dubs as “the Soviet people?” Is 
the Volga perhaps equally symbolic to the Mississippi, a river running across 
a “nation,” “the entire country?” Twentieth century history of the White and 
Red Russian Empires shows conclusively that many nations and peoples in 
these empires have striven to draw their lines of national boundaries. 

After the sop statement that the “Soviet Union is a strong military power’ 
—which is highly questionable but which the Moscow regime will effectively use 
for its own ends—the President comes forth with another fatuous observation: 
“No one is ever going to invade the Soviet Union again. There is no military 
power that can do that.” This, to say the least, is an amazing statement. If we 
should be at war against the Soviet Russian Empire, would the President provide 
sanctuary for the Moscow-dominated forces within the Soviet Union? If Mr. 
Kennedy thinks it is necessary to soothe the imagined fears of Moscow against 
another invasion of its basic colonial empire, then surely this could have been ex- 
pressed in a more prudent and realistic way. 


“EMBASSY ROW,” a commentary. Newsweek, New York, September 18, 1961. 

This periodical comments on indications of unrest in Ukraine, Estonia and 
Lithuania. The areas have been scenes of numerous arrests lately. As the com- 
mentator puts it, the arrests involve “so-called ‘racketeers’ who have been urging 
the populace to hoard food and withdraw their savings.” The quote about rack- 
eteers signifies in reality patriotic nationalists who recognize that Khrushchev 
is having his troubles now and seeks to spread a war scare throughout the USSR. 

Moscow’s fears about Ukraine are underscored further. The comment is 
made in this manner: “Another clue to Soviet fears about Ukraine: Voice of 
America Ukrainian-language broadcasts are running into unusually heavy 
jamming.” Looking at this from another angle, it should also have been ob- 
served that of the foreign-language broadcasts by Radio Moscow to the United 
States, the Ukrainian one consumes one of the largest time quanta. 
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“A HISTORY OF COMMUNIST AGGRESSION,” an address by Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky. Vital Speeches of the Day, New York, N.Y., September 15, 1961. 


Published in this nationally distributed periodical, this address on the his- 
torical aspects of communist aggression was delivered to the Anti-Communism 
Strategy Seminar held at the U.S. Army Command and General Staff College, 
located at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. The sub-caption to it is “Lessons to Be 
Learned.” The address covers this history in terms of three periods: The First 
Wave of Communist Aggression, 1918-23; The Second Wave of Soviet Russian 
Aggression, 1939-45; and The Third Wave of Soviet Russian Aggression, 1945 to 
the present. Each period is described in detail, and the numerous non-Russian na- 
tions and peoples conquered by Moscow are cited in order. Those in the West 
are generally familiar with the victims of Moscow’s conquests in the last two 
periods, but not those of the first, such as White Ruthenia, Georgia, Ukraine, 
Armenia and others. 

At the close of the address the lessons and guidelines of this history are 
systematically enumerated. One is that the nature of the threat facing the Free 
World is the imperio-colonial system of Soviet Russia. The second lesson is that 
the paramount challenge is not in the area of comparative military power 
and build-up but in the determining area of propaganda, political psychology, 
and psychological warfare. A third lesson is that the policy of liberation, ac- 
curately construed, is inescapable for our country if we are determined to sur- 
vive as an independent nation. The address emphasizes as our prime guide- 
line a course of policy and action in terms of a Universal Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


“I KILLED FOR RUSSIA,” an article by George Vine. The Daily Mail, London, 
England, November 18, 1961. 


In Europe the news of a Moscow agent confessing to two assassinations 
in Western Germany was regarded as being sensational. In the United States 
only a few papers reported it. The report used here is only one example of 
the heavy coverage given this news in European papers. Le Monde, Le Parisien 
and numerous other organs furnished accounts of this spectacular development. 
It is amazing that in Washington, the capital of the United States, not a word of 
this has appeared in print. 

A thirty-year-old agent by the name of Bogdan N. Stashynsky recently 
confessed that he had murdered two prominent Ukrainian leaders. Both were 
staged in Munich under the orders of Alexander N. Shelepin, the chief of the 
KGB until November, 1961 and Khrushchev’s closest security aide. The two 
victims were Dr. Lev Rebet and Stepan Bandera. Both were killed with a 
pistol which fired ampoules of potassium cyanide. Dr. Rebet was murdered in 
1957 and Bandera in October 1959. 

In the case of Bandera’s assassination it is interesting to note that many 
officials here in Washington and elsewhere received the explanation of murder 
with marked skepticism. They were inclined to accept, instead, the explana- 
tion of suicide resulting from political frustration. Now the truth has been dis- 
closed and the logical explanation of murder is confirmed. Any close observer 
familiar with the facts of Ukrainian-Russian relations and the parties involved 
could not have thought otherwise. And in this respect these are not the first 
cases on record. However, it is tremendously significant that while Khrushchev 
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builds his pretensions of being a humane person, he indirectly fingers the assas- 
sination of those whom he considers most dangerous to his totalitarian empire. 
The confession indicates this. Also, just a few weeks ago Shelepin was pro- 
moted to First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Soviet Party. 





“SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR AN EFFECTIVE FOREIGN POLICY,” an 
article by David Crane. The New Review, No. 1, Toronto, Canada, November 
1961. 


In what is the first issue of a new publication a wide diversity of short 
articles is presented to the reading public. The articles cover the problems of 
youth in the U.S.S.R., the challenge of Communist China, the nature of the ir- 
repressible conflict on the world stage, and suggestions for a positive Canadian 
foreign policy. The authors are of different national backgrounds, though there is 
no description of their individual statuses. The review is published by the World 
Federation of Ukrainian Former Political Prisoners and Victims of the Soviet Re- 


gime. 

The writer of this article dwells on many current aspects of the cold war, 
such as Khrushchev’s 20,000-word interpretation of the Cold War Manifesto 
issued by the 81 Communist Parties convening in Moscow in 1960, the rather-be- 
red-than-dead theme, and the field of negotiating with the Red totalitarians. 
Against this background discussion he offers some of his considerations for an 
effective foreign policy. One is that “we should seek the liberation of the Com- 
munist colonies of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Ukraine, Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Byelo- 
russia.” For those who are familiar with the contents of the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution, it appears somewhat of an unnecessary qualification to stop 
with this list. 





“DIRTY PROVOCATION,” an article by L. Andriienko, Radyanska Ukraina, 
Digest of the Soviet Ukrainian Press, July 25, 1961. 


Most interesting excerpts from this article of July 25 are presented in the 
Digest. The Digest is issued monthly by the Prolog Research and Publishing 
Association in New York. The article, which appeared in one of Soviet Ukraine’s 
major organs, seems to be concerned about the Captive Nations Week observ- 
ances in the United States. 

“All progressive mankind,” it says, “greeted the news of the so-called ‘Cap- 
tive Nations Week’ with a feeling of anger and indignation .. .” This segment 
of mankind is supposed to exist in the Soviet Russian Empire. The writer refers 
to President Kennedy’s Proclamation and, manifesting his progressive anger, 
dramatically declares that ‘“‘With foaming mouths the imperialist predators insist 
on the fantastic idea of restoring the capitalist order in the lands of the peoples’ 
democracies and Soviet socialist republics.” Negroes, Indians and other extraneous 
subjects are injected into this master-piece of indigation. 

It is evident that the truths expressed in the Capive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion are a permanent source of disturbance and fear to Moscow and its lackeys. 
The arguments used to attack them make for interesting reading from a politico- 
psychological viewpoint. 
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“CAPTIVE NATIONS — MOSCOW’S ACHILLES HEEL,” a nation-wide broad- 
cast by Lev. E. Dobriansky. The Manion Forum, South Bend, Indiana, 
November 12, 1961. 


Reactions to this broadcast have been expressed by Americans from every 
quarter of the Nation. The Manion Forum is a network of 200 radio stations, and 
this published text of the broadcast is nationally distributed. It is number 372 in 
the Manion Forum series. The Forum has frequently highlighted discussions 
on the captive nations, not only those in Central Europe but also in the Soviet 
Union and Asia. Its public service in this and other respects is respected and 
valued throughout the country. 

This issue embraces questions and answers bearing on several paramount 
aspects of the captive nations subject. In the first section the development of the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution, now Public Law 86-90, and its effects on 
Moscow are considered. Mention is made of the complete and documented story 
behind the resolution which appears in the Congressional Record of January 21, 
1960. The Khrushchev-Nixon episode is also assessed. But what has produced a 
strong reaction is the disclosure of a letter written by Secretary of State Rusk 
to Chairman Howard W. Smith of the House Rules Committee with reference to 
the House resolutions seeking a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

Quoted in this printed text is the Secretary’s statement that Ukraine, 
Georgia and Armenia are “tradiional parts of the Soviet Union.” The fallacy of 
this notion is analyzed in detail. Quotes are also produced from the State De- 
partment’s medium Soviet Affairs Notes which holds that the term “Ukraine” 
was invented in the last century by nationalistic separatists. This, too, is given 
close treatment. On the basis of these and other pieces of evidence the suggestion 
of a Congressional inquiry into the State Department’s policy toward the So- 
viet Union is advanced. 

At the close an urgent call is offered for popular support of H. Res. 211, 
the Flood Resolution, seeking to establish a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. The response to this has been tremendous so far. Letters have been 
pouring into Congressman Flood’s office and more are expected. 





“THE TRUTH AND THE LIE IN THE SOVIET UNION,” an article by a cor- 
respondent. Christian Democratic Review, Paris-London-New York, July- 
August, 1961. 


Written by a British journalist, this article gives some excellent insights 
into the economic and social conditions prevailing in Ukraine. The writer has 
apparently spent a great deal of time touring this republic of the Soviet Union. In 
contrast to many recent tourists in the U.S.S.R. he appears to be an unusually 
keen observer, one who sought to have a number of preconceptions tested. 

That life is hard for the ordinary citizen and shortages of elementary 
necessities are obvious in this empire are general facts for this observer. He 
learned “from several people in Ukraine that starvation was by no means un- 
usual in certain regions.” These regions are off the tourist beat. His related ex- 
periences in Bila Tserkva are detailed enough to show the depressive condi- 
tions that exist. 

The author tells, too, how hard put he was to find either in Moscow or 
Kiev any example of the four-roomed apartment he saw at the Soviet Exhibi- 
tion in London. There was none. The new apartments shown him in Kiev by the 
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Intourist guide revealed such shoddy workmanship, primitive painting and so 
forth that he concludes: “Nothing could in fact be more different from the 
model apartment shown in London.” His description of the agricultural mess 
in Ukraine is well worth reading. As has been said for some time, “Vastly more 
significant is the fact that so much potential talent, labor and wealth is being 
wasted by not being used at all or in an unproductive way.” 





“BEHIND KHRUSHCHEV’S TERROR CURTAIN,” an editorial by A. N. Spanel, 
National Advertisement, International Latex Corporation, New York, No- 
vember 7, 1961. 


While Moscow’s propaganda organs and naive circles in the Free World 
transport the fallacy of democratization in the Soviet Union, particularly in 
connection with Khrushchev’s further de-Stalinistic gestures and pretended hu- 
maneness, this editorial presents some sobering facts on Khrushchev’s crimes 
and guilt. Sponsored by the International Latex Corporation, the editorial is only 
one in a series dealing with basic issues and phenomena of our times. Prepared 
usually by the firm’s chairman, they perform a definite public service. This one 
is outstanding. 

Referring to the “unholy political drama” witnessed at the recent 22nd 
Party Congress in Moscow, the editorial observes, ““Khrushchev in particular had 
shared fully in the guilt for the horrors he now gleefully, boastfully, charged to 
Stalin.” The Crimes of Khrushchev series produced by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in 1950-60 reveals this record in detail. The writer points 
to parts of this record. “‘When the Germans retreated from Ukraine, in 1943,” he 
states, “it was Khrushchev who did the gruesome job of ‘punishing’ the area 
for its collaboration with the invaders.” 

The editorial is in error when it speaks of Khrushchev’s “native Ukraine.” 
This is a falsehood that gained wide currency for a time. By his own admis- 
sions Khrushchev is a Russian. His bloody exploits in Ukraine in 1936-38, during 
the war, and in the post-war period surely do not establish one’s nativity. The 
writer brings out these criminal incidents, these enterprises of the “butcher of 
Ukraine.” Pointing to his post as First Secretary of the Ukrainian Party, he 
rightly observes: “In the 12 years when Khrushchev held that post, which in- 
cluded the war years, the number of those he put to death was estimated as 
400,000—this aside from millions imprisoned, tortured, exiled.” 





“REDS’ WEAKNESS,” a report Human Events, Washington, D.C., July 21, 
1961. 


Citing several reports on growing discontent in Moscow’s empire, the 
editors of this thought-provoking publication soundly contend that Red political 
weakness, not Red military strength, is the story of trouble in Eastern Europe. 
The article by Marguerite Higgins of the New York Hearld Tribune is brought 
to the reader’s attention. She writes, “East Germany may be closer to an anti- 
Communist blow-up today than at any time since 1953.” 

But this general report goes further to point out that there’s “one telling 
move by which Khrushchev can be set off balance in the diplomatic back-and- 
forth; that’s an aggressive, vocal counteroffensive by the U.S. for freedom of 
the “Captive Nations.” Among these nations it lists the Poles, Ukrainians and 
Letts. 
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Turning to the House resolutions in Congress for a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations, the report shows that the House Rules Committee has been 
obstructing the realization of a vitally important proposal. It observes that just 
as on the Federal aid-to-education bill, today “some members feel another © 
revolt—on aid to the ‘Captive Nations’—is overdue.” 





“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK DRAWS MOSCOW’S IRE,” a commentary. 
Freedom’s Facts, All-American Conference To Combat Communism, Wash- 
ington, D.C., August 1961. 


An excellent account of Moscow’s angry reaction to the third national ob- — 
servance of Captive Nations Week is given in this important publication. Quot- — 
ing Alick de Montmorency, a Washington writer for The Star, it says, “A re- — 
markable experiment, pitting the power of moral force against the military — 
might of Soviet Russia, enters its third year today.” This moral force is reflected ~ 
in the growing American consciousness about the captivity of two dozen na- © 
tions. These are listed individually in the commentary. 

The commentator skillfully recounts the arguments used by Moscow to off- © 
set this force. He points out that even prior to the 1961 observance “Khrushchev 
and others tried to convince the captive peoples that they ‘are the freest people 
in the world’ and that the only enslaved peoples are those unfortunates outsidd © 
the Communist bloc.” The leaders in Moscow’s empire fear that the effects of this © 
demonstrated moral force “will be to strengthen and crystallize opposition to 
Communist rule.” : 

That this is one of the objectives in the observance of Captive Nations 
Week goes without saying. The contingencies of historical development will — 
provide the moments of weakness for Moscow and its puppets. When those 
moments arrive, as this commentary well states, “that opposition can change 
into action and the Communists’ era will be ended as it began—in revolution.” 


L. E. D. 








